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Foreword 

The Washington Conference represented the first step toward de- 
tailed spelling out of the goals identified by the Parkland Conference 
(held in June, 1956) in four major areas in the Professional Standards 
Movement. The Parkland Conference sought only to identify goals 
in these four areas which the profession should strive to achieve in the 
next decade and did not undertake expansion of the content. The 
four problem areas in which the Parkland Conference identified major 
goals to be achieved were "The Selective Processes for Prospective 
Members of the Profession/* "The Teacher Education Program," "The 
Licensing of Members of the Profession and Accreditation of Institu- 
tions Preparing Them," and "Personnel Policies for Permanent Mem- 
bers of the Profession/' The Washington Conference undertook to 
develop Problem Area IV, under the general theme of "Personnel 
Policies for Schools of the Future/' 

The basic purpose of the Washington Conference was informational 
rather than to develop actual codes of personnel policies. It attempted 
to establish sound bases for the development of personnel policies and 
to identify the essential elements in good policy statements. As general 
background for achieving the above purposes, the Conference sought 
to bring into perspective certain important factors: The sweep of drastic 
changes which are projected for our technology and our society in the 
immediate future; the implications of these changes for eduaction; the 
meaning of competent teachers for the type of schools we must have in 
the future; and the role of personnel policies in getting and keeping 
such teachers. 

The conference study groups gave consideration to three major 
problem areas: (1) "Bases for Developing Sound Personnel Policies 
and Practices"; (2) "Personnel Policies and Practices Which En- 
courage and Stimulate Professional Performance"; (3) "Personnel 
Policies and Practices Which Stimulate and Encourage Professional 
Growth." 

General session addresses dealt with general background materials, 
while analysts' addresses dealt with the specific problem areas, thus 
providing a wide diversity of viewpoints for consideration of the 
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Conference. The viewpoints expressed in these addresses, naturally, 
reflect the thinking of the respective speakers and do not necessarily 
represent policies of the Commission. 

Three types of reports were planned for the Conference. The reports 
of the eleven study groups within each unit were unified through the 
work of the chairmen of these groups, under the direction of a Unit 
Chairman, assisted by the Conference Editing Committee. Thus, the 33 
study groups produced three unified reports, one for each problem area, 
which were mimeographed and distributed to participants under the 
title of "Tentative Report of Study Groups." Two Conference Re- 
porters were chosen in advance to write the official report of the 
Conference, as they were able to sense the consensus and recommenda- 
tions of the respective study groups and from their own background of 
wide experience and knowledge in the field of personnel administra- 
tion. These Reporters were Wendell H. Pierce, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Cincinnati Public Schools, and George B. Redf ern, 
Director of Personnel, Gncinnati Public Schools. Ruth A. Stout, 
Director of Field Programs, Kansas State Teachers Association, served 
as Chairman of the Conference Editing Committee and was selected to 
write the narrative report of group deliberations, which was gleaned 
from examination of the reports of the 33 study groups on each of the 
three problems. In addition, a Conference Highlighter summarized 
some of the significant implications of the Conference. All of these 
reports are published herein. 

The Commission desires to acknowledge its indebtedness to those 
who undertook writing assignments in connection with the reports and 
addresses, as well as to the respective unit chairmen, the group 
chairmen, group recorders, and the Editing Committee, which unified 
the various group reports into one report. The Commission also 
acknowledges the work of the members of its staff, who largely pre- 
pared the materials for publication Richard M. Carrigan, Geraldine 
E Pershing, Vivian Steed, Edna Frady, and Margarite Galbraith. 

As with previous reports of its annual national conferences, the 
Commission hopes this book will find wide use by state and local TEPS 
commissions in conferences, and that it may be found useful in pre- 
service teacher education programs. 

T. M. Stinnett 
Washington, D. C 
November, 1957 
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II personnel policies are consistent with the unique function of 
education in a democratic society, they will be specifically adapted 
to the community in which they are to be used, and they will 
emphasize the worth and dignity of the individual. Sfouf. 

The place where good personnel policies emanate is at the local 
school level, . . . A representative working group is organized to do 
the work, and the steps which must be taken are as follows: 

1. Appraise the "educational climate 11 in the local community to 
evaluate the readiness of the school system to embark upon a 
program of personnel policy development. 

2. Review minutes of the board of education and bring together 
all existing policy statements which relate to personnel practices. 

3. Study personnel policies of other school systems. 

4. Establish procedures and a plan to develop the personnel policies. 

5. Develop tentative policies. 

6. Set up a plan whereby tentative policies can be reviewed by 
the staff. 

7. Revise tentative plans for final form. 

8. Devise administrative procedures to put the personnel policies 
into action* 

9* Provide for continuous re-evaluation of the policies. 

10. Integrate the adopted personnel policies Into the total program 
of personnel administration of the school system. 

P/erce and Redfern. 
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WENDELL H. PIERCE 

Assistant Superintendent 
Cincinnati Public Schools 

and 

GEORGE B. REDFERN 
Director of Personnel 
Cincinnati Public Schools 

INTRODUCTION 

JwV JL ANY forces are at work in present-day society which have im- 
portant implications for schools and for those who teach in them. 
There are also changes which will come about as the future brings new 
conditions and makes new demands upon schools. A sensitivity to the 
needs of society, a readiness to adjust to changing requirements, and a 
willingness to try new methods in the education of young people are 
obligations which schools cannot or should not avoid. 

Schools are, of course, essentially people those who teach and those 
who learn. The manner in which schools are organized and in which 
learning is conducted determine, in large measure, the effectiveness 
of the educational service provided children. Also, the conditions 
under which teachers work, as well as the interpersonal relationships 
which prevail, affect the quantity and the quality of educational service. 
It is concern for these factors that justifies the effort to promote 
better personnel policies and procedures. This report is concerned with 
ways and means to provide more effective personnel policies for schools 
of the present, as well as for the future. 

As the requirements made of teachers become more rigorous, a 
greater premium is placed upon the importance of having better per- 
sonnel policies and procedures. Some of the forces in society that are 
making teaching more difficult are population growth and mobility, 
technological developments, manpower shortages, complexities in 
urban life, money and tax matters, international problems and tensions. 
Schools are directly and indirectly affected by these forces and many 
others. 
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This report is an attempt to synthesize some of the ideas and 
attitudes drawn from the NCTEPS Washington Conference on 
personnel policies and practices and to relate these ideas to the roles 
various groups will be obliged to play in the professionali2ation of 
teaching. Efforts in this direction are especially pertinent in light of 
many current domestic and international problems and the role edu- 
cation must play in their solution. This report considers ways and 
means for dealing with the following problems: 

1. The demands society makes upon our schools today and will 
likely make in the future. 

2. The role schools and teachers must play in meeting these 
demands. 

3. The nature of sound personnel policies. 

4. The role various agencies of the school (board of education, 
teachers, the professional and teacher education institutions) must 
assume in developing sound personnel policies and procedures. 

5. The nature of sound personnel administration. 

SOCIETY TODAY AND TOMORROW 

Population growth is one of the more important factors which affect 
schools today and will continue to do so in the future in even greater 
degree. In President Eisenhower's economic report transmitted to the 
Congress, January 23, 1957, an examination was made of some of the 
population problems which will likely emerge during the next ten 
years: 

Before and shortly after World War II, the consensus of experts was that the 
population of the United States would grow more and more slowly, reach a 
peak within a few decades, and then begin to decline. Actually, the population 
has grown in the last ten years at more than double the rate that prevailed in 
the 1930's. There have also been notable and diverse changes in the rates of 
population growth in different sections of the nation. These changes and the 
increase in total population have already exerted profound influence on our 
economy. New challenges will arise in the future when the sharp increase in 
the number of births since 1940, and especially since 1946, is reflected in the 
stee of significant age groups. The number of young people reaching their 
eighteenth birthday in the mid-1970's will be nearly double what it was in 1956. 
The population of college age can be expected to increase by something over 60 
percent by 1970. . . .* 

Economic Report of the President, Transmitted to the Congress, January 23, 1957 
(Washington, D. C: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957), p. 69. 
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The remarkable increase in population during the last ten years has 
had a major influence upon the living habits of people. Concentration 
in large urban centers, housing shortages, commuting to and from 
work, traffic congestion these and many other problems of modern 
living have marked effects, directly and indirectly, upon schools. 

Mere increase in population, however, is overshadowed by difficulties 
that arise due to the mobility of the population. Since World War II, 
the movement from rural areas to urban centers, from one city to 
another has caused many social and economic dislocations which 
affect schools. The mobility of people goes on also within a city. 
People move from one section to another, from one suburb to another 
where opportunities and advantages seem more inviting. The fast 
growth of suburban communities surrounding the urban core of the 
city is a phenomenon of the last decade. As "suburbia" develop rapidly, 
those who seek the privacy and freedom of suburban living oftentimes 
find that many of the services and facilities to which they have been 
accustomed are not available to them. Suburban communities often 
find it difficult to provide such services as a good water supply, well- 
paved streets, adequate fire and police protection in the same quantity 
and quality as may be found in the large city which they surround. 
Often their schools are overtaxed for classroom space and are 
inadequate in tax revenue due to a tax base which fails to meet their 
needs. 

A marked change has taken place, too, in the work habits of people. 
Mechanization has affected both the factory and the office and has 
necessitated greater specialization among workers. Keen competition 
for personnel has resulted, and to secure a sufficient number of highly 
trained workers fast enough to meet demand is a perplexing problem 
for all employers. As the need for highly qualified and technically 
trained workers has greatly increased, schools have had to increase 
emphasis on science and mathematics in the educational programs of 
young people. 

Since World War II, in order to cope with an increased need for 
more highly trained workers, schools have been hard pressed to 
graduate enough adequately trained young people to meet the demand. 
Schools are coming to see that it is necessary to identify earlier those 
boys and girls who have special talents so that their skills and abilities 
can be developed more nearly to their capacities. The need to upgrade 
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workers of all classes is becoming recognized as a necessity. Schools 
are becoming more conscious, too, of the need to develop programs of 
instruction which will better utilize the talents and skills of minority 
groups so that they may find employment in jobs of higher skill and 
not be relegated to menial tasks far below their full potential. 

Domestic problems are not the only ones which affect our schools. 
International relations and conditions abroad have their impact upon 
life in our country. Following World War II, the United States was 
thrust into the foreground as the leader of the Free World. This has 
not been an easy role, especially as the power and influence of the 
Communist bloc of countries have grown and expanded. The cold war 
has put many pressures on life in this country. The need for highly 
competent leaders in politics, business, finance, industry, and other 
phases of our social and economic life has increased greatly in the last 
decade. It is natural that our schools are being called upon to educate 
young people who can fill places of leadership to give this country the 
capacity to meet the challenge of leadership of the Free World. Our 
educational leaders are becoming increasingly aware of the need to 
study critically the capacity of our schools to meet the challenges which 
a complex society at home and abroad are requiring. 

Role of the School 

It is rather generally agreed that the struggle between the nations of 
the Free World and the Communist-dominated countries must ulti- 
mately be won at the level of the mind and the heart. Nuclear warfare 
can destroy not only our adversaries but may also obliterate civilization 
as we know it. The more decisive battleground in the struggle between 
democratic and communistic countries is in the realm of education. 
Reports from Communist countries indicate that the leaders of those 
countries understand full well the need to organize their schools to 
achieve the intellectual and technical superiority of the world. Every 
effort is made to identify as early as possible those young people who 
show promise of becoming highly skilled and technically trained 
workers and professional people. Financial support is given to these 
young people and rigorous training is provided for them. They are 
expected to devote themselves diligently to a program of education 
which will produce highly competent, technically trained workers. 
Going to school is regarded as a "job" and an obligation of citizenship. 

In the United States there is not quite the same sense of urgency and 
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regimentation in the education of young people that there is in 
Communist-dominated nations. While compulsory school laws keep 
our young people in secondary schools until well past their middle 
teens, there is a great deal of freedom allowed in the choice of subjects 
they may take and the vocational choice they make. There are more 
leisure-time aspects in the education of our young people than in many 
other countries. Going to school, it is felt, should be "fun" as well as 
work. Little attempt is made to force a young person to choose a 
certain kind of vocation or become merely an instrumentality of the 
state in fulfilling his educational obligation. 

It is by no means being contended that this country should adopt 
autocratic educational procedures frequently found in Communist- 
dominated countries. What is being suggested is that our schools must 
identify earlier and more systematically those children who have special 
skills and abilities. Once identified, every effort should be made to help 
these young people get the best of training. Schools of tomorrow 
must provide better and more reliable information about the potential- 
ities of the child. This should be followed with a program of education 
which will meet his needs and help him grow to a place where he can 
achieve more nearly his maximum capacity. 

There are some basic lessons which young people must be helped 
to learn. One of them is the ability to think and to adjust knowledge 
to the changing times. The importance of this need was emphasized by 
Norman Cousins in his Keynote Address to the Washington Con- 
ference: 

. . . the main task of the school today is to make its students aware that they 
will have to be on their own so far as the most essential part of their education 
is concerned. The contours of knowledge, both general and professional, are 
changing so fast in our time that a school can consider itself successful in direct 
proportion to its ability to prepare its students for gaining the larger part of 
their education on their own, and for keeping their intellectual inventory 
current. This means the individual must be prepared to accept the responsibility 
himself for revising and revamping his knowledge as he goes along. . . . 2 

Another basic lesson to be learned is the ability to live and to work 
together. The mobility of population brings together people with 
diverse ways and backgrounds. For example, it is not always easy for 
people who have lived in remote mountain areas to adjust to the 

*Excerpt from Norman Cousins, "Where Education Begins," Keynote Address delivered 
before the Opening General Session of the Washington Conference, June 25, 1957. See 
p. 64. 
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conditions of life in a large city. Finding adequate housing, getting a 
good job, fitting into the social and religious life of the community are 
tasks of considerable proportions when people find themselves in a 
strange place very unlike what they have been used to. During this 
adjustment period, the problem of developing good human relations in 
their daily lives is no small task. The school is one of the primary 
institutions which has a responsibility to help resolve the problem of 
good human relations. 

A third lesson to be learned is the better use of leisure time. As 
automation and other changes in the work habits of individuals occur, 
more leisure time is created. A wise use of this leisure time is highly 
desirable, and schools have a part to play in helping individuals to use 
constructively the leisure time they are provided by labor-saving devices. 

Problems incident to population increase, complexities of present- 
day living, and world tensions will not be resolved during the next 
decade, or perhaps even in the next two decades. What seem to be 
emergency situations today can well become the commonplace and the 
accepted way of doing things in the future. Schools will be expected to 
meet the challenges which the future will require. 

The most important way to improve educational service is to improve 
teaching. Better teaching is achieved only by better teachers who are 
more competently trained and better able to understand the nature of 
the learning process and who have a deeper understanding of children 
themselves. Equally important is the necessity of teaching children to 
understand the nature of the society in which they live and to become 
more skilled in performing the work that must be done. These tasks 
inescapably become the major responsibility of our schools. 

Role of the Teacher 

The individual teacher is the key to better and more effective edu- 
cation for children. This seems to be a self-evident and commonplace 
observation. However, the full implication of its meaning has not 
always been fully understood by educators. During the last 50 years, 
many and sometimes devious paths have been followed in quest of 
better schools. These endeavors have been in the attainment of better 
buildings, more equipment, and better supplies in an attempt to im- 
prove the educative process. These quantitative improvements have 
made a constructive contribution to the educational service which 
schools provide. 
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Another pathway to improved educational service has been in the 
expansion of special services, such as psychological and counseling 
assistance, health and hygiene facilities, a more realistic and pro- 
fessional approach to school attendance problems. These and other 
specialized services have certainly improved the quality of education. 

In the final analysis, however, the real test of the quality of educa- 
tion is in effective teaching. It is in that complex and subtle daily 
relationship which takes place when a learner meets the teacher. Many 
lay citizens are apt to assume that the teaching process is a relatively 
simple one: If the teacher has a good college education, i.e., if he is 
"well-grounded" himself in the subject matter he teaches, all else is 
rather simple. 

The more educators study the learning process, however, the more 
they become certain that good teaching is a composite of many and 
varied elements. The influences and motivations which have to be 
brought to bear upon the learner are many. There is no ready-made 
formula for learning. Those who teach are becoming more and more 
certain that their job is one that requires a more professional approach. 
The teacher who views his job as a profession never ceases to analyze 
and study the nature of the learning process, consistently tries new 
ways to teach, and continuously evaluates the results he achieves. 

Learning is a complicated process and only by bringing together 
the learner and the teacher in a more skillful manner is the educative 
process better achieved. This becomes even more complicated when it 
is realized how varied are the teaching situations in which teachers 
teach. From a one-room school in a rural area to a crowded classroom 
in a congested, under-privileged section in a large city; from a class 
of effervescent kindergarten children to a class of older slow-learning 
children; from a first-grade class where reading skills are being taught 
to a class in auto-mechanics in a vocational high school these are the 
ranges of diversity in teaching. Large city school systems have as many 
as a hundred different types of teachers. 

Not only are there many kinds of teaching positions, but teachers 
are being asked to assume many additional responsibilities which 
formerly were done in the home, church, and other community 
agencies. This has come about largely because social and economic 
forces in our society have tended to make the school the primary 
agency for integrating the many and varied influences and experiences 
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which confront children in a complicated industrial society. Teachers, 
of course, are ultimately the ones who have to take on the extra 
responsibilities which the school feels it cannot avoid. Some raise the 
question of whether the school can go on continually assuming more 
and more duties once performed by the home, church, or social 
agencies. The answer is that the challenge of tomorrow can best be met 
by a re-examination of the duties which the school, home, church, 
and other agencies can best provide, with a determination that a more 
cooperative and coordinate relationship among these agencies should 
be brought about. 

The significant point that must not be overlooked is that whatever 
the school agrees to do as its share in preparing youth for the world 
of today and tomorrow, it is the teacher who will shoulder the 
responsibility. Ernest W. Cabe, Jr., underscores this point forcefully 
in discussing personnel policies which encourage and stimulate pro- 
fessional performance: 

Education, with its soaring aims that reach the sky, with its curriculum that 
encompasses everything and invites even more, with its promise of world 
salvation, is still a job that must be performed by teachers. Whether we like 
it or not, the heady wine of public education must be poured from these 
earthen vessels. 8 

Earthen vessels they are, because teachers come from all walks of 
life, from all economic levels. They come with diverse backgrounds 
but with ambition and drive to serve in a vital way the cause of 
education. Many of them give to their teaching a zeal and devotion 
far beyond what might be reasonably expected. Yet, as the tasks of 
teaching increase in scope and intensity, it becomes more and more 
pertinent to ask how can the thousands of teachers in the United States 
be justly compensated for their services. Compensation needs to be in 
terms of ego satisfaction and recognition as well as in terms of 
monetary reward. 

There is no simple, easy solution to the problem of giving teachers 
the quantitative and qualitative compensations due them. But, the 
difficulty of the task should not prevent boards of education, school 
administrators, and citizen groups, or the general public, from tackling 
the job. One way to begin, at least, is to take a look at the way schools 
are organized and to re-examine the administrative rules and regula- 

'Excerpt from Ernest W. Cabe, Jr., "Analyst's Address, Unit A" (Problem Area II), 
delivered before the Washington Conference, June 26, 1957. See p. 106-107. 
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tions which directly affect teachers. What are the personnel policies 
and procedures of the school? Are they well developed; do they 
facilitate the work of the teacher; do they contribute positively to his 
morale and well-being? Are rules and regulations made to help 
teachers or to hinder them? It would be an over-simplification to hold 
that good personnel policies and procedures are the answers to all the 
needs of teachers, but they are central in the quest for an answer to the 
question of how can the service of teachers be better compensated. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SOUND PERSONNEL POLICIES 
Rules and regulations must be established in the orderly administra- 
tion of schools. The larger the school system becomes, the more 
voluminous and complicated these rules and regulations become. 
What is the process by which boards of education and administrators 
develop policies, rules, and regulations? There is a wide variety of 
practice throughout the United States. But, whether the school system 
is large or small, rural or urban, well or poorly organized, there must 
be some criteria by which the soundness and desirability of the rule or 
regulation can be tested. While the ultimate responsibility for the 
adoption of the policy or regulation rests with the board of education, 
school administrators, teachers, and any others who have responsibility 
for educational leadership should be guided in their deliberations by 
sound "ground rules" for policy-making and procedure-determination. 
Some of the criteria which may be helpful to this end are as 
follows: 

1. Does the policy have a positive, wholesome effect on teachers? 
Will it facilitate their work and help make their service to children 
better? 

2. Is the policy consistent with the philosophy of the school system? 

3. Is the policy based on sound human relations principles? 

4. Is the policy based on the best evidence and research in the field? 

5. Can the policy be administered fairly to all personnel? 

6. Does the policy permit the teacher to be treated as a truly pro- 
fessional person? 

7. Does the policy grant privileges comparable to those granted in 
other similar school systems? 

8. Does the policy clearly distinguish between "rights" and * 'obliga- 
tions"? 
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9. Is the policy written, and is it accessible to those who are affected 
by it? 

10. Are there adequate administrative procedures for carrying out the 
policy? 

11. Is it clear who will administer the policy, and do teachers under- 
stand to whom they should turn for information about it? 

12. Is the policy being developed cooperatively? 

13. Is there provision whereby the policy can be altered as changing 
situations require? 

14. Is the policy legally sound in accordance with the school laws of 
the state? 

15. Are there provisions for the continuous interpretation of the 
policy to the staff and to the public where the latter is concerned? 

These criteria can be amplified and adapted to the needs of indi- 
vidual school systems. There is, however, the further consideration of 
who has the responsibility for putting into action the necessary opera- 
tions to accomplish good policy-making and procedure-development. 
It is necessary to define the roles of the various persons and groups 
who have responsibilities to perform in the development of personnel 
policies and procedures. In defining these responsibilities, there are 
some basic considerations which apply: 

1. Leadership basically rests with the administrator and, in par- 
ticular, with the superintendent. 

2. Because administrators must make judgments in carrying out 
regulations, they should be individuals who are sensitive to the need 
for change and who make it possible for a continuous surveillance of 
existing policies to see that they are up-to-date and useful in purpose. 

3. Current personnel practice in a particular school system should 
compare favorably with that in comparable school systems. 

4. Administrators should be sensitive to the needs of the staff and 
should be aware of those factors that are disturbing to the staff or 
which cause dissatisfaction. 

5. Administrators should be able to clarify obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of various staff members. Duties and functions should be 
dearly defined. 

6. Provision should be made to administer policies and regulations 
in an expeditious, courteous manner. Good communication is an im- 
perative. 
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7. Staff members must be involved in the process of the development 
and revision of policies. 

These are some general criteria for personnel policy-making. They 
are a part of good school administrative practice. The responsibilities 
of various groups and persons in the administrative organization of 
the school system are outlined below. 

Role of the Board of Education 

The board of education is the policy-making body of the school 
system. Its role, in establishing policy and in pointing out the direction 
the schools shall take, is basically significant. It is obvious that lay 
citizens who serve on boards of education, even though sincerely 
dedicated in their desire to provide the highest quality of education, are 
busy people and often cannot give the time and effort to the develop- 
ment of personnel policies themselves. It is not necessary that they 
should engage in the direct process of policy-making. This is a task 
for the staff. After the policy or procedure is developed, however, it 
is the responsibility and obligation of the board of education to review 
it and to see if it corresponds with the basic philosophy of the school 
system and if it is likely to be a desirable policy or procedure. After 
due consideration, the board then gives its approval to the policy or 
procedure. Some of the questions board members should ask them- 
selves as they review policy statements or proposed procedures are 
these: 

1. Will the policy promote the program of the school system? 

2. Is it consistent with the general philosophy of the school system? 

3. Is the policy or procedure sound from an administrative point of 
view as well as in the best interests of teachers, parents, and pupils? 

4. Is it an equitable and fair policy or procedure? 

5. Is it consistent with good principles of human relations, con- 
tributing to the general welfare of those affected by it? 

6. Can the school system afford the cost in money and effort? 

7. Can the administration of the policy be effective? 

8. Was the policy or procedure cooperatively developed by the staff 
rather than arbitrarily "handed down 1 * by the administrators? 

9. Is the policy or procedure well developed and stated so that 
minimum misinterpretation will result from its implementation? 

10. Is there provision for flexibility so that it can serve in unusual 
situations as well as under normally routine circumstances? 
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11. Is the policy or procedure consistent with state law as well as 
with the basic rules and regulations of the school system? 

Boards of education need to use this kind of analysis in reviewing 
personnel policies and regulations in order to fulfill their obligation 
as the guardians of the professional interests of teachers, parents, and 
pupils. In so doing, they are also best serving the interests of education 
generally. 

A further advantage in having the board of education perform this 
responsibility in personnel policy-making is that board members are 
better able to "keep abreast of the times" in good school administration 
and are more likely to be in the vanguard in the effort to have forward- 
looking personnel policies and procedures for the school system. 

Role of the Teacher 

It is not uncommon for teachers to complain about the unfairness 
of school policies and regulations or to indicate a general lack of 
understanding of what the school's rules and regulations are. Many 
teachers even feel that they have little or no responsibility in the de- 
velopment of policies, especially personnel policies. They are inclined 
to feel that it is the job of the administrative officials of the school 
and the board of education to make policies, rules, and regulations. 
They do not consider it their responsibility to share in personnel policy 
and procedure development. However, this is shortsighted and ill- 
advised because they are vitally affected by each policy or procedure 
developed. It would be far better for them to help make the policy or 
procedure reflect how they feel and believe. In this way it is more 
likely that the policy adopted will be more nearly one which will serve 
the best interests of all concerned. Such teacher interest and participa- 
tion tends to break down the barrier which sometimes exists between 
teachers and administrators, between teachers and the board of educa- 
tion. 

In joint teacher-administrator policy-making, certain guidelines are 
necessary. Teachers should apply the following criteria to the personnel 
policies and procedures which they are helping to develop: 

1. Is the policy consistent with sound educational practices and ob- 
jectives? 

2. Will it be an effective policy? 

3. Can it be adapted to varying situations that may arise? 

4. Is it clear and concise? Can it be readily understood? 
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5. Does it respect the rights of those who will be affected by it? 

6. Does it specify the obligations of those who will be affected by 
it? 

7. Will it be likely to promote the professional welfare of teachers? 

8. Are democratic procedures being employed in its development? 

9. Will the policy or procedure be consistent with prevailing per- 
sonnel practices in comparable school systems? 

10. Does the policy specify who will administer it, and does it make 
it easy for the teacher to obtain clarification and interpretation of the 
policy? 

These criteria are not inclusive but do represent the kinds of ques- 
tions which need to be asked by those who develop personnel policies 
and procedures. Unless the policy can meet most of these tests, there 
should be some hesitancy in adopting it. 

Role of the Profession 

One of the often-heard remarks of teachers is that it is regrettable 
that the teaching profession has never been accorded the same kind of 
respect and regard by the general public as is given other professions. 
While there is considerable truth in this assertion, teachers in general 
have to assume some of the responsibility for this condition, if it does 
exist. One way to change this situation is for the profession to become 
more active in analyzing what are some of the ways to promote greater 
professional stature and solidarity. The development of sounder per- 
sonnel policies and practices is a fertile area of endeavor. This pro- 
motion should be done at three levels in the local community, at the 
state level, and by the national organization. 

Local Level. The primary responsibility rests at the local level. Here 
the teaching profession can best assess local conditions and judge how 
fast policies can be developed. The local teachers organization is the 
agency that can best speak for teachers as a group, say what teachers 
want and what they believe is the best way to improve general work- 
ing conditions. In order to fulfill its responsibilities in the development 
of personnel policies and procedures, the local teachers organization 
should: 

1. Study local conditions carefully in order to determine what kinds 
of policies need development. 
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2. Facilitate and support staff participation in the development of 
the policies. 

3. Promote a better interpretation and more widespread under- 
standing of the policies after they have been developed. 

4. Insist on the policies being written and easily accessible to those 
concerned. 

5. Screen requests for special action which may emanate from 
specialized or prejudiced interests. 

6. Insist on policies which will treat people fairly and justly. 

7. Insist that good human relations be one of the prime considera- 
tions in policy development. 

8. Stand for policies which clearly distinguish between the rights 
and obligations of individuals so that teachers can better understand 
that privileges carry responsibilities. 

State Level. In general, education is legally the responsibility of the 
state, and consequently most states have well-defined laws and regula- 
tions which establish certain limitations on educational practices in the 
local community. State school codes, therefore, have to be studied and 
interpreted to local teachers organizations to guide them in their 
conduct in promoting policies and practices at the local level. This is 
the major responsibility of the state organization of teachers. This 
professional agency performs a great service to teachers at the local 
level when it: 

1. Promotes and encourages the development of written policies and 
procedures at the local level. 

2. Gives advice and offers suggestions as to how local teachers can 
best serve in the endeavor. 

3. Prepares materials on the meaning of the law as it applies to 
personnel policies and practices. 

4. Holds workshops and conferences dealing with techniques for 
the development of written policies. 

5. Prepares manuals and handbooks which give teachers help in 
policy-making at the local level. 

6. Studies the need for certain policies and practices and takes the 
initiative in keeping teachers informed concerning these needs. 

National Level. The teaching profession has come to look upon the 
national organization as the major source of help and guidance in the 
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promotion of practices which will advance the cause of education and 
raise the teaching profession to a higher level of performance. The 
national organization can provide the help best because it has over-all 
facilities for research and leadership. It has the advantage of being 
in a position to see the needs of the profession from a national point 
of view. It can best reflect the attitudes and feelings of teachers as a 
nationwide group. Even though there is a wide variety of school 
systems in the country, and even though personnel policy-making is a 
distinctly local problem, there is a kind of help which the national 
organization can give which will be very important and useful to the 
profession, both at the state and local levels. Some of the ways in 
which this help can be given are as follows: 

1. Collect samples of effective personnel policies and practices 
which are in operation in various school systems and lend these to local 
school systems. 

2. Conduct research in the area of personnel policy-making and 
report trends in changes in personnel policies and practices which are 
taking place throughout the country. 

3. Evaluate existing personnel policies from the standpoint of 
whether they promote sound professional practice. 

4. Hold conferences and workshops which deal with techniques for 
the development of sound personnel policies. 

5. Prepare manuals and handbooks on personnel policy-making for 
distribution to local and state organizations. 

6. Interpret, from a national level, the implications of state and 
national laws which affect the welfare of teachers. 

Role of Teacher Education 

Teacher education, both at the undergraduate and graduate levels, 
has not generally seen itself as an active participant in the development 
of personnel policies and practices. This may have resulted from a 
belief that this type of activity falls outside the normal function of 
teacher education which is to prepare young people for teaching. Yet, 
it cannot be denied that undergraduate and graduate colleges of edu- 
cation have resources and talent which would be useful and stimulating 
to teachers and administrators in personnel policy-making. 

It is in the preparation of teachers that many of the attitudes toward 
the profession are formed. It is here that a teacher candidate can come 
to understand how important are the policies and practices of the school 
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system in facilitating or hindering the teacher in his performance. 
Most of all, the teacher can be helped to see better what his role should 
be in policy-making when he becomes a practicing member of the pro- 
fession. 

Teacher education colleges and universities come into contact with 
all levels of professional employees of school systems: teachers, 
principals, supervisors, superintendents, etc. Here is a force which can 
integrate the efforts of all these different levels of teaching personnel 
and can have a great influence upon a better coordination of the efforts 
of those who are engaged in personnel policy-making. 

Teacher education institutions should offer their facilities to local 
school systems to facilitate personnel policy-making. Teacher education 
has a responsibility to: 

1. Help teachers understand better their role and responsibilities in 
democratic school administration. 

2. Help teachers see what their obligations are to professional or- 
ganizations. 

3. Emphasize the need for scientific research in the development of 
school policies and practices. 

4. Stress the importance of good human relations in policy-making. 

5. Conduct research which will be helpful in arriving at a better 
definition of the teacher's job. (Adequate compensation for teaching 
awaits this definition.) 

6. Interpret the interdependence of the teacher and the administrator. 

7. Help teachers become more competent and secure in various 
behavioral skills: 

a. Making an effective impression in the employment interview. 

b. Being a contributing participant in group discussions. 

c. Being a competent leader of a group. 

d. Becoming adept in oral communication. 

e. Developing facility in written communication. 

8. Sponsor in-service workshops and short-term courses which will 
help all professional employees increase their competence in behavioral 
skills. 

9. Through courses and other means, explore the nature of a sound 
personnel program for a school system. 

10. Emphasize the importance of written personnel policies. 

11. Promote greater professionalization of teaching. 
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Implementation at the Local Level 

The place where good personnel policies emanate is at the local 
school level. The working conditions under which teachers perform 
their duties and the organizational structure of the school system have 
to be studied and improved by staff members at the local level. 

It is not sufficient for board members, administrators, and teachers to 
work independently and to develop their own concepts of responsibility 
in personnel policy-making. Instead, it is imperative that these pro- 
fessional groups join forces and work cooperatively to develop a more 
effective personnel program for the school system. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the initiative is more commonly taken by administrative 
staff members. A representative working group is organized to do the 
work, and the steps which must be taken are as follows: 

1. Appraise the "educational climate" in the local community to 
evaluate the readiness of the school system to embark upon a program 
of personnel policy development. 

2. Review minutes of the board of education and bring together all 
existing policy statements which relate to personnel practices. 

3. Study personnel policies of other school systems. 

4. Establish procedures and a plan to develop the personnel policies. 

5. Develop tentative policies. 

6. Set up a plan whereby tentative policies can be reviewed by the 
staff. 

7. Revise tentative plans for final form. 

8. Devise administrative procedures to put the personnel policies 
into action. 

9. Provide for continuous re-evaluation of the policies. 

10. Integrate the adopted personnel policies into the total program 
of personnel administration of the school system. 

SOUND PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

School systems vary in the extent to which they have developed 
effective programs of personnel administration. Many factors control 
the pace with which personnel policies and practices are adopted. The 
readiness of the staff to accept policies, the attitude of the board of 
education, the quality of leadership and imagination of the administra- 
tive staff, the interest and support of the community all of these 
factors help to determine how far and rapidly the school can go in 
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adopting personnel policies and practices. This explains why school 
systems vary so widely in the progress they have made in achieving 
a sound personnel administration. It is an important consideration, 
also, in assessing the reasons why some school systems seem so back- 
ward and others so forward-looking in personnel policy development. 
More important, perhaps, is the willingness of teachers, administra- 
tors, and board members to start where they are and develop a 
minimum personnel program initially and to expand as time and cir- 
cumstances provide the opportunity. In undertaking to develop a 
sound personnel program, certain principles need to be considered: 

1. Democratic practices in school administration must supersede 
autocratic processes. Administrators must have the insight and the 
faith to believe that sounder administrative practices can come about 
through the democratic process rather than by arbitrary "pronounce- 
ments/' Teachers must also be ready and able to become "partners" 
in developing good personnel policies and practices. 

2. There must be an awareness of and respect for human values as 
the foundation for good personnel policies and practices. The worth 
of the individual, because he is first and foremost a human being, is 
basic in the school's efforts to have a better personnel program. 

3. Good interpersonal and intergroup relationships are fundamental 
in a sound personnel program. Cooperative effort characterizes almost 
every important educational endeavor. As groups of teachers work 
together on a curriculum committee, or as various organized groups of 
teachers and administrators join forces to accomplish a desired goal, 
the degree to which they are really successful depends, in a large 
measure, on the extent and quality of their capacity to work together. 

A philosophy of effective human relations is one of the basic re- 
quirements for a sound personnel program. As committees and groups 
of teachers and administrators develop policies and procedures, the 
validity of each proposal is tested by asking the question: Does the 
policy promote good human relations; is it likely to improve the morale 
and general welfare of the staff, especially in the area of human rela- 
tions? This applies to the whole gamut of the personnel program: 

1. Employment Procedures. Employment practices need not only to 
be designed to achieve the employment of the best qualified person but 
should be carried out with a high regard for the feelings and sensi- 
tivity of the individual. 
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2. Placement Procedures. In the utilization of people, care should 
be taken to see that, insofar as possible, the "right" person is placed 
in the "right" job. This matching of people and positions is a task that 
requires sensitivity to and concern for human relations values. 

3. Promotion Practices. The desire for recognition is basic in the 
professional life of most people. Many teachers aspire to posts of edu- 
cational leadership, and a school system needs to have an organized 
plan for promotion based on merit and achievement. 

4. Appraisal. One of the basic needs of a teacher is the need to 
know "how he is doing 1 ' in his job. Do those who supervise his work 
feel that he is doing well? If there are areas of weakness, what are 
they and how can improvement be made ? Appraisal of performance is, 
therefore, one of the major problems in personnel administration. A 
consideration for good human relations is at the core of a good 
appraisal program. 

5. Grievance Procedures. Another area in which good human re- 
lations are paramount is in handling the grievances of staff members. 
There needs to be a systematic procedure for dealing with the problems 
and difficulties which teachers encounter. Teachers need to know to 
whom they should go with their grievances and how to get corrective 
action. This becomes especially important as the size of the school 
system increases. 

6. Group Activity. In-service growth is increasingly accomplished 
through group activity. There need to be sound policies for carrying 
out group activities and especially for selecting teachers to serve on 
committees devoted to in-service growth. 

7. Personnel Records. As school systems increase in size and scope, 
good personnel records become of paramount importance. Teachers 
need to feel that the many details that relate to their qualifications, 
preparation, salary, professional growth, and record of service are 
kept systematically and in confidence by school officials. Adequate 
records are necessary also for reasons of efficiency. 

8. Written Policies and Procedures. It is no longer prudent to 
administer rules and regulations without having them in written form 
and easily accessible to those concerned. Thus, policies and procedures 
need to be written and assembled in manuals and handbooks and made 
accessible to teachers and other staff members. 
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9. Salary Determination. More and more, salary determination is a 
process in which representatives of the administration and teaching 
staff join together to determine a fair and equitable salary schedule 
commensurate with available revenues, 

10. Professional Growth. Many school systems, recognizing the im- 
portance of professional growth, have developed programs enabling 
teachers to engage in many kinds of activities which will help them 
"grow on the job/* Credit and recognition for participation in pro- 
fessional-growth activities are given. 

The adequacy of personnel programs varies widely in school 
systems. Some school systems have elaborate personnel procedures; 
others have modest programs. It is not so important how far the 
school system has moved in developing a good personnel program as 
it is whether there is an awareness of the need for a better program 
and whether something is being done about it. The basic task is to 
build and promote a total program of personnel administration which 
will promote increased effectiveness and happiness on the job. As a 
"climate of readiness" for a useful personnel program is developed, it 
becomes easier to study and initiate projects and practices of many 
types. 

The "world of tomorrow" will require schools to do many things 
and do them better. The implementation of society's demands on 
schools will become the task of teachers. Flexibility, the capacity to 
think and do it creatively, and the ability to adjust to new and varied 
conditions will be rquired of young people. These skills will come 
about as teachers are enabled to do a better jobas they come to under- 
stand better the teaching process in a complex world. This will call 
for a greater prof essionalization of teaching, and the development of 
a sound program of personnel policies and procedures is one of the 
basic steps in achieving this goal. 
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SUPPLY of competent teachers sufficient to meet the needs of all 
children has been the goal of each of the twelve annual national 
conferences sponsored by the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. Participants in the Washington 
Conference concerned themselves primarily with personnel policies 
and practices as part of the machinery for achieving this goal. 

Each of the 33 study groups first dealt with bases for developing 
sound personnel policies and then identified those policies and prac- 
tices which should stimulate professional performance and professional 
growth. 

The growing professionalism among teachers has stimulated concern 
for effective personnel policies; so has the increased public interest 
in schools stemming from the practice of involving lay people in all 
facets of school planning. Increasing school population and services, 
desegregation, the short supply of qualified teachers, the excessive turn- 
over, and the movement toward larger school administrative units have 
all made clarification of personnel policies imperative. 

GUIDEPOSTS 

With recognition that there is no one best kind of teacher, and that 
no three-day conference can give complete answers or quick solutions, 
the 1000 participants did try to move from their varied backgrounds 
and experiences to the central conference problem of setting up guide- 
posts. 

The study groups emphasized that personnel policies and practices 
should reflect the new and increased responsibilities of schools and 
should be consonant with clearly defined goals of education and with 
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the economic, cultural, and social resources of the community. The 
policies should also safeguard freedom to teach since, in a democracy, 
survival is dependent upon free access to information, freedom of 
thought, and responsible expression. 

If the educational program is to meet the needs of children and im- 
prove the quality of community living, personnel policies and practices 
must first meet the needs of the teacher by creating an atmosphere 
conducive to professional competence. An adequate supply of compe- 
tent teachers will be attracted to teaching and their services retained 
and utilized fully, only if communication among professional and lay 
groups brings about understanding and mutual respect. 

If personnel policies are consistent with the unique function of 
education in a democratic society, they will be specifically adapted to 
the community in which they are to be used, and they will emphasize 
the worth and dignity of the individual. Though the policies should be 
consistent with existing laws affecting education, participants insisted 
that both teachers and laymen have responsibility for working to 
change existing laws and codes of ethics which are faulty or out- 
moded. 

Policies should be developed cooperatively by teachers, administra- 
tors, students, lay governing boards and other lay groups, at local, 
state, and national levels. They should be based on sound research 
and be subject to continuous review and evaluation. They should be 
published and disseminated. Regulations stemming from broad, posi- 
tive guides should be administered by the designated agencies but 
adhered to by all persons and groups involved. Conference groups 
agreed that the right to participate in the development of personnel 
policies should not be separated from responsibility for their practice. 

Before personnel policies conducive to professional growth can be 
developed, it is necessary to define professional growth itself and to 
identify the kinds of activities and situations which stimulate it. The 
participants agreed that the teacher's consciousness of a code of ethics, 
of the challenges, possibilities, and responsibilities of the prof ession, is 
basic to the concept of professional growth. Further, a democratic 
climate which fosters a bond of common unity among all educational 
personnel is essential if continuous and significant personal and pro- 
fessional growth is to flourish with a high degree of effectiveness and 
specificity. 
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Elements essential to a climate favorable for professional growth 
and performance, as identified by the study groups, fall generally under 
four headings: preparation and selection, orientation, employment 
practices, and working conditions. In addition, participants spelled 
out developmental and evaluative procedures for personnel policies 
as these affect performance. 

Preparation and Selection 

Potential teachers should be identified early, beginning in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. All colleges should employ well- 
designed screening procedures in an effort to admit to teacher prepara- 
tion only those students with potentialities for successful teaching. 
Promising students should be encouraged to elect teacher education 
early in the college career. Opportunities for laboratory experiences 
should be broadened and intensified. Students with physical handicaps 
which interfere with teaching competence should be counseled out of 
teacher preparation. 

A nationwide system should be developed to achieve reciprocity of 
certification among the states, respecting present standards and raising 
them whenever possible. Boards of education should insist on high 
standards for selection to attract better qualified teachers and con- 
tribute to high morale. In the employment of beginning teachers, only 
those holding standard certificates (based on at least a bachelor's 
degree with professional preparation) should be considered. Addi- 
tional teachers employed to alleviate overcrowded situations should be 
selected only from persons who are legally certified, who have had 
recent teaching experience, and who have completed the bachelor's- 
degree program of teacher education or are nearing completion of it. 

Those persons responsible for the selection of personnel should be 
well qualified by preparation and experience to make the selections. 
Professional personnel should be employed only upon recommendation 
of the superintendent in a public school system, or the designated 
professional employing agent of the college or university staff. 

Orientation 

A definite program of induction and orientation should be coopera- 
tively established in each school system and institution of higher 
learning by the lay governing board, the administrative officers, the 
teachers, future teachers, and interested community groups. 
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The orientation program should include an advance on the first 
salary payment, help with housing, assistance of a senior teacher, and 
a handbook which includes a statement of personnel policies and 
regulations. Assignments and working conditions of new teachers 
should foster adjustments to specific work, to the school system or 
institution, and to the profession. 

Employment Practices 

All policies relating to employment practices should be cooperatively 
developed and clearly stated. They should create conditions of security 
which make for maximum professional performance. 

Policies and practices should provide for written contracts with 
specific mention of time of employment, salary, and advance notice of 
re-employment or dismissal. The professional staff should feel re- 
sponsibility to abide by the conditions of the contract. Assuming 
selectivity for teacher preparation and employment, all professional 
personnel should have tenure after a definitely specified probationary 
period. Policy statements should include clearly defined procedures 
for transfer, dismissal, suspension, or probation, and specific provision 
for appeal to an impartial authority. At local, state, and national 
levels, the profession should accept the responsibility for protecting 
good teachers and eliminating poor teachers. 

Assignment is recognized as a joint responsibility of administrators, 
supervisors or department heads, and teachers. Policies governing 
appointment and promotion should be clearly stated in writing and 
impartially applied to all candidates. Differences in application should 
stem from sound educational policy rather than from arbitrary dis- 
tinctions, such as level or area of teaching. The policies and their 
application should stimulate genuine satisfaction in accomplishment 
through recognition of the importance of classroom teaching. Assign- 
ment or transfer should be made only after all persons concerned have 
been consulted, notified well in advance, and informed of the reasons 
for the change. Teachers who become partially incapacitated should 
be reassigned to more suitable positions within the system. 

The best qualified candidates should be chosen for senior positions, 
with currently employed staff members being given preference. Changes 
from teaching to administration should be based on aptitude for 
administrative work and genuine interest in it. It should be recognized 
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that instruction is basic and that the purpose of administration is to 
facilitate the educative process. 

A definite written salary schedule, based on preparation and ex- 
perience and providing for systematic advances in salary, is essential to 
secure and hold the best type of professional personnel. All educa- 
tional positions should carry basic minimum and maximum remunera- 
tion commensurate with responsibility, experience, and competence. 
Salary schedules should recognize career teaching as opposed to 
transient teaching. 

Working Conditions 

Personnel policies should be designed to ease tensions and pressures 
now felt by many teachers. Consideration should be given to class size, 
assigned responsibilities, special duties, and the availability of facilities, 
materials, and equipment, providing a fair distribution of both class 
and extra-class teacher load. Teachers should be assigned to areas and 
levels for which their preparation qualifies them. Professional loads 
should be clearly defined and equated in terms of released time or 
salary, or both. 

Determination of class size should be based on such factors as the 
needs and ability levels of students, the nature of the subject or grade 
level taught, and the availability of equipment. Trained personnel and 
adequate facilities for exceptional children and youth should be pro- 
vided. Teacher aides, educational TV, and other media should be used 
to supplement the work of the professional teacher rather than to 
replace him. 

Provisions for absences and leaves should be liberal and designed to 
improve rather than impair the learning opportunities for children and 
youth. Whatever practices contribute to having a physically, mentally, 
and emotionally able and informed teacher in every classroom should 
be provided for in the personnel policies governing absences and leaves. 
The professional climate and responsibility should be sufficient to 
permit leaves for participation in teacher exchange programs, visita- 
tions, professional service and enrichment, and for illness, and illness 
or death of family members, without loss of salary or other benefits. 

Advanced study, educational travel, and teacher exchanges (local, 
state, and national), professional participation, research and writing, 
and work in industry and business (if related to teaching) should be 
recognized as important media of professional growth. 
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Personnel policies should provide group health, life, accident, and 
professional liability insurance, and adequate retirement income. 

POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN EVALUATION 

Guideposts were also set up for evaluation procedures because con- 
ference participants emphasized that evaluation is essential in a pro- 
gram of in-service growth. The study groups stated that policies 
governing evaluation should apply to all school personnel administra- 
tive, teaching, and non-teaching. The evaluative process should be 
continuous and democratic; so should evaluation and revision of the 
criteria themselves. 

Since the primary purpose of evaluation is improvement of the 
quality of instruction, criteria should be set up with the knowledge and 
participation of those who are being evaluated and those who do the 
evaluating. Evaluation of growth should be based on the principle 
that there is no one best way to teach, that there is merit in diversity 
and new ideas, and that progress results from capitalizing on strengths 
and successes and recognizing and compensating for weaknesses. 
Teachers should be involved in the evaluation of their own work and 
of their institutions. 

Although participants urged that personnel policies should provide 
for recognition of professional activities and reward for growth, they 
emphasized that recognition and monetary reward should be by- 
products and not goals. 

SHARPLY DIVIDED OPINION 

Sharp disagreements arose regarding the employment of experienced 
teachers who lack a degree and the relation of evaluation of teaching 
effectiveness to salary schedules, with "unanimous" votes coming from 
groups on both sides of each question. 

On the one hand, a number of groups insisted that issuance of all 
substandard certificates should be discontinued. On the other hand, 
issuance of emergency certificates was described as probably necessary. 
Some groups in this camp suggested emergency certificates be issued 
only in conjunction with approved plans for additional work leading 
toward proper certification. Other groups suggested that if less-than- 
qualified teachers are employed, they should not be granted admission 
to full professional status until they comply with regular standards. 
No group condoned continued issuance of certificates based on less 
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than a degree without "strings attached' 1 to bring the holders to full 
professional status as rapidly as possible. 

On the "merit" issue, unanimous group action advocated that 
evaluation and rating should be used for improvement of teaching 
effectiveness but should not be used for determination of salaries. On 
the same side was the statement that every teacher, regardless of 
specialized field, should be paid on a salary schedule with no extra 
remuneration for extra work, but with a balancing of teaching and 
extra-class loads. Most participants agreed that teachers should have 
a salary schedule which is fair, equitable, and based upon reasonable 
competence. But one report carried the unanimous opinion that a 
merit plan for salaries above the adopted schedule should be applied, 
whereby evaluations are obtained from many sources and both sub- 
jective and objective judgments are included. 

RECOMMENDATIONS THE FORWARD LOOK 

Action at local, state, and national levels was urged, specifically in 
the preparation and application of personnel policies and also in the 
several areas which participants felt directly affect personnel practices 
and the effectiveness of the educational program. 

Before launching a set of recommendations, the study groups com- 
mended the National School Boards Association and the various state 
associations of school boards for the formulation of standards of 
practice to improve the administration of school affairs. The groups 
emphasized that local school boards should also provide time and 
money to facilitate effective procedures and production of sound per- 
sonnel policies. 

Personnel Policies and Procedures 

Each local district should develop a written statement of personnel 
policies, with, as stated earlier, all persons concerned participating in 
the development. It was suggested that each state education association 
develop a general statement for the guidance of local groups in 
establishing their own policies, and that NCTEPS provide a more 
extensive guide for the state and local groups and also coordinate the 
efforts of parallel programs of other interested national professional 
organizations. The importance of research to effective development 
of policies was emphasized, particularly as it bears upon the relation- 
ship of personnel practices to the supply and retention of competent 
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teachers, certificate reciprocity, and conditions of employment. Par- 
ticipants recognized the need for open and active channels of com- 
munication to disseminate research and increase understanding. They 
also noted the close relationship of codes of ethics and their enforce- 
ment to the effective functioning of personnel programs. Institutions 
preparing teachers and all members of the profession were urged to 
assume responsibility for providing experiences for new and prospec- 
tive teachers which will prepare them for participation in school per- 
sonnel policy formulation and acquaint them with existing practice. 

Areas for Continued Study 

Continued publicity should be given at local, state, and national 
levels to the importance of having a qualified teacher in every class- 
room, and effort should be accelerated toward determining factors 
which characterize successful teachers. Professional organizations are 
urged to give increased attention to professional matters in addition to 
those related to teacher welfare, and school boards and teachers 
organizations are encouraged to extend invitations to each other to 
attend meetings and participate in deliberations of mutual concern. 

National and state PTA organizations are asked to study school 
district reorganization and the trends toward increased size of school 
districts, as these relate to the development and practice of personnel 
policies. NCTEPS is requested to make a study of those systems which 
have a twelve-month contract with twelve months' pay for teaching a 
normal school year, and with time provided for in-service growth 
programs, professional service, summer school teaching and attendance, 
and vacation. 

Wider distribution of pertinent materials and research studies on 
factors that determine teacher load, particularly as they influence 
teacher competence, is requested, and the NEA is asked to initiate 
additional studies on instruction and other dimensions of teaching, 
including the teacher as researcher, curriculum make*, administrator, 
and public relations agent. The NEA is also requested to study institu- 
tional teacher placement offices, their organization, procedures, and 
effectiveness. Specifically, many participants believe the NEA Depart- 
ment of Adult Education should study qualifications and performance 
of part-time teachers from business and industry who teach in adult 
education programs. 
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NCTEPS is urged to study the relationship between salary schedule 
increments and college credits and degrees, educational travel, par- 
ticipation in professional association activities, local workshops, in- 
service courses, research and contributions to professional literature, 
and also to get information about plans in which boards of education 
underwrite the cost of tuition for advanced study by teachers. Con- 
tinued study of evaluation for the purpose of improving teaching 
effectiveness is urged, with the request that such research include 
analyses of the various plans for recognition of merit salary schedules 
and their effect on personnel. 

For Immediate Action 

Increased effort should be made at the national level for reciprocity 
in certification. This recommendation could no doubt be carried out at 
once, if still another could be effected. For participants also stated that 
the certification structure in each state should be so designed as to 
require at least five years of college preparation, the fifth year of which 
should be attained within the first five years of teaching experience. 
The groups insisted that members 'of administrative and supervisory 
staffs meet at least the minimum level of preparation required of per- 
sonnel under their direction. Much concern was expressed over 
tendencies on the part of graduate schools to reduce scholastic and resi- 
dence requirements for teachers working toward advanced degrees to a 
point below those for students in other fields. The Conference urged 
wide dissemination of policy statements and concerted professional 
action to uphold high standards and to promote wider application of 
the principles of selective admission and retention in graduate schools 
of education. 

Both NCTEPS and the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) are requested to review the scope and 
quality of graduate courses offered in teacher education and liberal 
arts curricula with a view to providing more flexibility in prerequisites 
and availability to teachers. This, participants made clear, does not 
imply a lowering of standards. 

National, state, and local TEPS commissions are requested to urge 
that, in the selection of teachers, preference be given to applicants 
who have completed, at the degree level, a teacher education program 
accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 
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At the three levels local, state, and national the profession should 
work for the abolition of the one-year contract and should support 
the continuing contract for teachers, with tenure following successful 
completion of a probationary period of teaching. 

With recognition of the vital role of the teacher in understanding 
other nations and the United States' position in "one world," and the 
teacher's need to create this understanding in his students, conference 
participants urged that reciprocity agreements be improved to facilitate 
teacher exchange within the United States and abroad without loss of 
benefits. 

Reflecting their own respect for the worth and dignity of the 
individual and their recognition of the importance of the educative 
process to happy survival, the 33 study groups pooled their efforts and 
compromised their differences in an effort to suggest effective personnel 
policies and practices, and steps for their establishment, as a means for 
reaching the goal of competent teachers in the years immediately ahead. 



Something of Significance 1 

MILSON C RAVER 

Executive Secretary 

Maryland State Teachers' Association 

.ROM the first meeting of the Planning Committee for the Twelfth 
Annual National Conference on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, when the TEPS Commission announced a tentative theme 
for the meeting, we realized that this would be one of the most im- 
portant professional conclaves to be held in connection with education. 
As Mr. Cabe said in his speech to the Unit B groups: "I know of no 
profession in which it is more difficult to answer the question 'What is 
my job and what is expected of me?' than the profession of teaching/' 

Little did I realize at the planning session, however, what a grave 
responsibility would be thrust upon me in connection with this meeting. 
To my way of thinking, a summary or evaluation of a conference, by 
one person, is like the spare tire on an automobile on rare occasions 
it can be useful but most of the time it represents dead weight and takes 
up space that might otherwise be put to good aad efficient use. 

In a further attempt to gain your sympathy, I shall point out that I 
could not prepare my speech in advance of the Conference. I am 
reminded of what Erasmus had his speaker say in "The Praise of 
Folly": 

And now ye shall hear from me a plain extemporary speech, but so much the 
truer. Nor would I have ye think it like the rest of Orators, made for the 
Ostentation of Wit; for these, as ye know, when they have been beating their 
heads some thirty years about an oration, and at last perhaps produce somewhat 
that was never their own, shall yet swear they compos'd it in three days, and that 
too for diversion: whereas I ever lik't it best to speak whatever came first out. 

Now I shall take my lesson from Folly and straightway and forth- 
rightly discard any pretense of originality, but I will claim my preroga- 



1 Conference Summary delivered before the Banquet and Concluding General Session, 
the Washington Conference, June 28, 1957. 
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tive, under the title assigned to me, "Something of Significance," and 
state subjectively my impressions of this rich and wonderful conference 
experience. I do so humbly and with the fervent hope that my im- 
pressions may help all of us to sort out and collect our own experiences 
into usable form so that we may return home and place into action 
that which we have learned here. Otherwise, this potentially fruitful 
meeting of minds and spirits will have failed to reach its objective 
the development and application of improved personnel policies for the 
schools of the future. 

CONFERENCE IMPRESSIONS 

As we resumed old and made new acquaintances we were perhaps 
like the somewhat overgrown and precocious youngster on the first day 
of school, who replied to the teacher's first friendly query as to whether 
he knew his ABC's, "Gosh, no, I ain't been here five minutes yet/' 

We got under way quickly, however, with the first general session 
under the inspiring leadership of President Martha Shull and Mr. 
Norman Cousins. Mr. Cousins had the courage to dare us to strip 
away our case-hardened shells of pride, sophistication, and shyness by 
going to the very heart of all personnel problems and challenging us 
to open the windows and doors of our houses of self -centered egotism, 
letting in the invigorating air and sunshine from a vastly broader 
horizon of immortality that of the brotherhood and love of our 
fellow men. 

Admittedly this is hard to do because of, our innate and involuntary 
impulses to cover our shyness and to protect our intimate and real 
selves from the view of our fellow men, whether they be professional 
associates or mutual friends. As our "straight man," Martha Shull, 
first reacted: "Immortality is supremely personal. . . . Now you are 
asking me to depersonalize it? No, I don't think I can do it." 

As the dialogue progressed, however, it became increasingly clear 
that if we are to develop new and better working relationships with our 
associates we must move out of our self-centered notches and onto the 
plane where we can maneuver jointly by working with sympathetic 
understanding and full participation of all members of the team. 

Here, the first problem that we recognized was that of inertia the 
status quo. Remember the camp meeting song, "Give Me That Old- 
Time Religion; It's Good Enough for Me"? 
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I am reminded of a remark made by a former student of mine. 
Once, when returning to my laboratory class after having been sum- 
moned to the dean's office during the period, I overheard the student 
say, "If Professor Raver could see how I'm doing this experiment, 
he'd turn over in his groove/* 

Miss Shull and Mr. Cousins gave us a powerful stimulus to bring 
about change change in our habitual patterns of action and relation- 
ships to our fellow educators, pupils, and their parents. But to have 
left us here would not have been sufficient. As Albert Camus, the 
contemporary French philosopher and author, has said in his analysis 
of man's rebellious traits: 

Man is the only creature who refuses to be what he is. The problem is to 
know whether this refusal can only lead to the destruction of himself and 
others, whether all rebellion must end in the justification of ... [such destruc- 
tion] or whether, on the contrary, without kying claim to an innocence that is 
impossible, it can discover the principle of reasonable culpability. 2 

In short, the only way to remain blameless would be to stick to the 
"status quo." Since this is not our nature, we must assume the guilt 
of whatever blunders we make in our searching progress toward better 
human relationships better personnel policies for our schools. 

Fortunately, however, in the planning of this Conference, speakers, 
leaders, and participants were chosen who have pioneered in educa- 
tional rebellion (if I may use that word as a synonym for progress) . 
They have brought to us rich experiences which have suggested ways 
and means of unlocking the doors on the "status quo" in our self- 
satisfied and habitual modes of operation. 

As I listened to the speeches and read the manuscripts of Dr. 
Haskew, Miss Richards, Mr. Cabe, Dr. Maxcy, Mr. Luce, Dr. Rutter, 
Dr. Robinson, and Miss Kline, I was struck by the fact that no matter 
which problem-area topic they were discussing, they all brought out 
of their rich experiences as school administrators, classroom teachers, 
business executives, school board members, and college presidents, 
practical suggestions for the development and application of better 
personnel policies and practices for our schools. 

It is significant that each speaker moved from the different direction 
of his problem-area topic and his particular background of experience 
to the central problem before us. How fortunate that they brought us 

'Albert Camus, The Rebel (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Vintage Edition, 1956), 
p. 11. 
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divergence and even disagreement to stimulate our thinking, to cause 
us to rectify our misconceptions, and to firm up those concepts upon 
which we agree. 

Dr. Haskew gave us an excellent profile of the competent teacher. 
In terms of his watermelon story, how do we "grow 'em" ? Perhaps 
our teacher training programs are not too bad. They represent the 
culmination of our search for better methods and of our years of 
teaching experience and thus, creatively, are the best that we know. 
We were told to lay our stress on the end product of those programs 
rather than on the tools of training. 

I was particularly impressed by the fact that *Miss Richards, Dr. 
Rutter, Miss Kline, and Dr. Robinson pled, with well-documented 
arguments, for full participation by the entire school personnel in the 
educative process from the development of policy and its application, 
ranging through the program of instruction, teacher welfare, and pupil 
growth to relationships with the parent and the community. 

How well I remember, after a number of years of teaching, I found 
myself in the role of a parent, looking to my son's teacher as the 
consultant or adviser in our parent-child relationships. Because my 
children were fortunate to have good teachers who felt secure in this 
aspect of their professional responsibility, it was not unpleasant; rather, 
at times in addition to being vastly helpful it was delightfully 
amusing. 

Dr. Maxcy spoke from his experience as a business executive and 
made valuable suggestions, stated clearly and succinctly, for our system 
of schools ranging ". . . from the school board to the student." In fact, 
he sounded very much like a good teacher except that he did not use 
the noun, "structure," as a verb at any time. The extensive discussion 
following his address indicated the applicability of his presentation to 
our problems. 

Throughout the discussions have run such phrases as "the proper 
climate," and "the peculiarly individual contribution of each staff 
member." Miss Kline has talked about the ethical and professional 
responsibilities of each teacher. Mr. Luce, bringing to the discussion 
his experience as a school board member as well as that of the 
industrialist, has mentioned the restrictive aspects of a formalized, 
detailed, and written policy on personnel problems. 

These speeches justified the need for improved policies and practices. 
The next $64,000 question was "How?" 
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THE "How" OF IT 

Can we provide the proper climate? How can we find out what 
makes Guy Bizzell, of Austin, Texas, readily recognizable as a national 
teacher of the year? Can we determine ways to produce his kind in 
quantity? Can we really establish a personnel policy that will make 
it possible for Dr. Cabe's Miss O'Brien to continue to teach and make 
her maximum contribution to the school? Are the problems too com- 
plex? Do we face difficulties that are insurmountable? I believe not. 
From what I have observed of this Conference, I have faith that our 
combined efforts will result in a report that will help us to develop 
our own answers. We have faced other tough problems. 

One word of caution seems justifiable. No conference such as this 
no matter how successful can ever give us a ready-made plan or 
answer, a quick solution to our own particular situation. I have little 
patience with those who always insist on a one-page, one-syllable 
answer to all problems, no matter how complex. At best, we can only 
hope for stimulation and generation of the creative energy necessary 
to formulate our own unique solution to our own particular problems. 

I cannot refrain at this point from calling your attention to an article 
in the March 16, 1957, issue of The Saturday Review, entitled "Man 
Is Not A Thing," by Erich Fromm, the eminent teacher and psycho- 
analyst. Dr. Fromm points out that modern society has applied the 
Delphic ideal, "Know Thyself/' to man as a thing as a consumer 
unit. "Market psychology" is used to make us give our "bit" to get 
"All," a new detergent; to get "hep" with "Pep," a different brand of 
breakfast food. 

Man is also manipulated as a production unit through the applica- 
tion of another form of psychology called "human relations." In place 
of crude warfare between management and labor, we now understand 
that satisfied "happy" men work more productively and provide for 
that smooth operation which is a necessity for the efficient and 
profitable operation of big business. Thus, "He is made into a thing, 
treated and manipulated like a thing, and so<alled human relations 
are the most inhuman ones. . . . 

"Undoubtedly the desire to know our fellow men and ourselves 
corresponds to a deep need in human beings. . . . Man is endowed with 
reason and imagination; his fellow man and he himself are problems 
which he cannot help trying to solve." 
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Human "life in its biological aspects is a miracle and a secret, and 
man in his human aspects is an unfathomable secret.'* 

Dr. Fromm points out that ". .. one ... way, a desperate one, to know 
the secret ... is that of complete power over another person, the power 
which makes him do what I want, feel what I want, think what I want, 
which transforms him into a thing, my thing. The ultimate degree 
of this attempt to know lies in the extremes of sadism, in the desire 
to make a human being suffer ... to force him to betray his 'secret' in 
his suffering or eventually to destroy him. . . . 

"There is, however, another path to knowing man's secret. This 
path is not that of thought, but of love. Love is active penetration of 
the other person in which my desire to know is stilled by union. . . . 
The only way to full knowledge lies in the act of love; this act 
transcends thought, it transcends words." 

Dr. Fromm's analysis is, it seems to me, both startling and 
tremendous in its implication for this Conference. How often have 
each of us, when in the company of a friend, a fellow worker or even 
a perfect stranger struck some harmonious chord of sympathy or 
understanding whereupon a wonderful sense of communication was 
experienced? Likewise, we have also experienced a relationship when, 
suddenly, through anger, misunderstanding, or a lack of sympathy, all 
communication and cooperation ceases and each of us pull down be- 
tween us impenetrable barriers behind which we retreat into our 
egocentric shells. 

Thus, the circle is completed. This, I believe, is the way we must 
apply Norman Cousins* concept of the greater immortality to our edu- 
cational problems in general and to our personnel problems in par- 
ticular. Erich Fromm has reversed the old axiom, "To know him is to 
love him," to demonstrate the effectiveness of its corollary, "To love 
him is to know him." Only through our indentity with our fellow 
workers, through brotherly love and sympathetic understanding, can 
we formulate and put into practice effective personnel policies. The 
ancient Hebrews had a word for it: "at-one-ment" with their God and 
fellow men. 

To summarize this summary, I shall recall for you what I consider to 
be some of the most beautiful words ever penned by the hand of man; 
words that are perhaps responsible for my choice of teaching rather 
than some other occupation; words that form a good creed for any 
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educator; words that are of particular importance in the consideration 
of the problems of school personnel. Words only 397 which can 
sum up the thousands of utterances we have made at this Conference. 
I refer to the twelfth chapter of the Pauline epistle to the Romans, 
and I do so without apology because I believe that regardless of 
whether we are Catholic, Jew, Protestant, or adherent to some other 
creed, we will agree to the pertinence of these words to the subject at 
hand: 

I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. 

And be not conformed to this world: But be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect, will of God. 

For I say, through the grace given unto me, to every man that is among you, not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think; but to think soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith. 

For as we have many members in one body, and all members have not the same office: 

So we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one of another. 

Having then gifts differing according to the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, 
let us prophesy according to the proportion of faith; 

Or ministry, let us wait on our ministering: or he that teacheth, on teaching ; 

Or he that exhorteth, on exhortation: he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he 
that ruleth, with diligence; he that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness. 

Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is 
good. 

Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love; in honour preferring ooe 
another ; 

Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; 

Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation; continuing instant in prayer; 

Distributing to the necessity of saints; given to hospitality. 

Bless them which persecute you; bless, and curse not. 

Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 

Be of the same mind one toward another. Mind not high things, but condescend to 
men of low estate. Be not wise in your own conceits. 

Recompense to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest in the sight of all men. 

If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. 

Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath: for it is 
written, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 

Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink: for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 

Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with' good. 

Thus it is significant that whether we turn to our professional 
leaders of today, our leading thinkers and writers, philosophers, 
psychoanalysts, or to the wisdom of the ages, we find agreement on 
how to obtain the maximum utilization of the best that lies within each 
of us. It seems to me to amount, almost, to obeying natural and divine 
law to return to our jobs determined to implement this Conference 
for the benefit of ourselves, our fellow workers, our pupils, and our 
fellow men. 



Part 2 



Implications for Personnel 
Policies 



Personnel policies . . . attract the competent or repel them. They 
stimulate the application of competence, or discourage it. They bury 
competence beneath minutiae, sap its vitality with bureaucratic tape- 
worms, make it socially disreputable by creating a hired-hand morale; 
or, they release competence by encouragement, recognition and 
freedom to be different. They develop increasing competence year 
by year, or they create satisfaction with present levels of achievement. 

Haskew. 

Without a basic unity, a feeling that all are functioning units of one 
system, with a common objective, no public school organization can 
progress maximally. Every staff member with an academic status in a 
school system ... is a teacher. It is the only word that identifies and 
unifies all who work together in the common enterprise of education. 

Robinson. 

... the quality of teaching in any school system depends largely 
upon the personnel policies under which it operates. . . . The first 
"must" ... is a written set of policies meticulously followed. ... To an 
increasing extent personnel policies are being developed democrati- 
cally through the cooperative efforts of the people most directly 
affected classroom teachers, secretaries, custodians, and administra- 
tors. . . . Where democratic ideals prevail, teachers operate in an 
atmosphere free from suspicion and misunderstanding* The resulting 
goodwill between teachers and administrators fosters professional 
growth. The improved teaching which results holds great promise for 
the schools of the future. R/chart/s. 



Where Education Begins 
A Dialogue on Education and 
the Making of Tomorrow 1 

NORMAN COUSINS 

Editor, The Saturday Review 
and 

MARTHA A. SHULL 

President, National Education Association 

Q. Ladies and Gentlemen: Our program tonight is in the form of a 
dialogue. The characters are the ones you see on the platform. Yes, 
that includes me. I have been pressed into service by our speaker 
tonight who has prepared a sort of latter-day Socratic dialogue. The 
author of this dialogue has been the Editor of "The Saturday Review 39 
for almost eighteen years. I shall leave it to him to explain how this 
Socratic dialogue is going to work. 

A. The main point I have to explain is that my partner in this 
dialogue is not to be held responsible for what she says tonight. Any 
resemblance between her own convictions and the lines she has been 
good enough to agree to read is purely coincidental. The second point 
I want to make about this Socratic dialogue is that the questioner is 
really a straw man. You can be sure that Socrates was too smart to get 
himself locked into any debates. The questions asked in the dialogue 
helped to sharpen Socrates' own answers. In fact, I cannot recall a 
single instance in which Socrates was stuck for a reply. Seriously, the 
Socratic dialogue as a device is extremely useful, because it serves the 
purpose of providing a whole series of check points as an argument or 

'Dialogue written by Norman Cousins, given before the Opening General Session of 
the Washington Conference, June 25, 1957. "Q" represents Miss Shull; "A/* Mr. 
Cousins. 
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point of view develops. In fact, the essence of the Socratic dialogue 
or rather, the underlying reason for it is that the shortest distance 
between two points is a straight question. And the whole trick is to 
get something of a chain reaction of questions started. The dialogue 
is perhaps the oldest and most instructive approach to education there 
is. Traditionally, it is father and son. Philosophically, it is Socrates 
and Glaucon. More than two thousand years later it is Jefferson and 
Adams, with the postman as the silent but vital partner, or Goethe and 
Eckermann in their metaphysical exchanges, or, more recently, Mark 
Hopkins at one end of the log and an impressionable young man on 
the other. I'd like to begin by asking our straight man tonight what it 
is that is troubling her these days. 

Q. What kind of troubles do you mean? 

A. The things that trouble all of us you, me, all our friends here 
tonight. 

Q. Well, now that you mention it, I confess I get plenty troubled 
every time I pick up a newspaper. It almost seems as though there's 
no end to the trouble in the world. There's radioactive fallout, of 
course. The troubles are endless. It's the Middle East today; 
yesterday it was Formosa and still is, for that matter; then 
there's the Civil War in Indo-China, which could erupt again at any 
moment; and we mustn't forget the Korean business is still unsettled 
despite almost three years of war there. As if that were not enough, 
I'm worried about the growing friction between India and Pakistan 
over the Kashmir and the communal problem within India herself. 
I'm worried about the dispute between Afghanistan and Pakistan. And 
every day I see something about the coming struggle for control of the 
world's largest oil reserves in the Persian Gulf. Whew! How long do 
you want me to keep this up? 

A. It's always wise never to interrupt a woman who is talking about 
her troubles. 

Q. That's fight. I hadn't even mentioned the terrible dilemma of 
rearming Germany, of the gradual falling away of the NATO ma- 
chinery, and, in fact, the very concept of NATO. And what about the 
rearmament of Japan? Where will that lead? And here I've been 
talking for three long paragraphs and I haven't even mentioned 
Communist China. Now that you've got me started on an inventory, I 
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suppose I could go on for the rest of the evening. There's the problem 
of Africa, especially on the race issue. And, of course, the ideological 
struggle in the world with the United States and Russia in opposite 
corners. 

A. You're not overlooking the hydrogen bomb and the whole ques- 
tion of nuclear warfare. 

Q. No, I was saving that for you. I didn't want to infringe on the 
copyright. 

A. And what about the struggle of the United Nations itself a 
real struggle for its life? 

Q. I was saving that for you. 

A. Does this complete your list of troubles? 

Q. Well, at least I've put down most of the principal ones. 

A. Yes, I've been looking over the list. But it seems to me an im- 
portant subject may have been overlooked in that very impressive list 
of yours. 

Q. Overlooked? Let's see. If it's South America or Australia or 
the new change in the French government, I suspect we'll hear about 
those problems somewhere along the line. 

A. I'm certain of that. But that's not what I was thinking of. Just 
where does the individual fit into all this? Let's forget about the big 
questions for a moment and consider individual man. What about 
human beings themselves? How do we, the people, prepare ourselves 
for the big decisions we have to make? Everything big that happens in 
the world is going to leave its mark on the individual man. What 
about his approach to those problems? What kind of philosophy does 
he need to pull himself together at a time when everything seems to be 
pulling him apart? If the world is too much for the individual man, 
then none of the big issues and challenges you mentioned will be 
successfully met. A better world is not going to Topsy into being. 
It will have to be created. The big ideas will have to be born and made 
known. Individual man will have to comprehend them and respond to 
them. In short, he will have to be tuned in to history. He will have 
to feel strongly about the things that will have to go into the making 
of that better world. That means we will have somehow to rescue him 
from the prison of compartmentalization that has characterized our age. 
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Q. One minute, please. "Prison of Compartmentalization" Thafs 
quite a mouthful. What does it mean? 

A. Just that man today is being pulled and tugged in different 
directions. Thirty-five years ago he was told that economic man could 
save him. Twenty-five years ago it was political man who knew the 
answer. Only yesterday he was asked to believe that scientific man 
knows the way out. And today we hear people say that religious man, 
and only religious man, can deal with the big problems. And each 
approach tends to become something of a compartment. If he is to 
escape from this Compartmentalization, if his freedom is to come to 
anything, he must try to fashion an approach that is broad enough and 
deep enough to bring together all the elements that tended before to 
separate him. In short, I am talking about the whole man, or rather 
the need for man to see not only the world whole, but to see himself 
as a whole man, and to act the part of the whole man looking to no 
single source for the whole answer but not rejecting any of the major 
parts that all add up to an answer. 

Q. I'm sorry I interrupted you. I just didn't want you to hit us with 
a term like ff Prison of Compartmentalization" and then run. I do agree 
that it would be highly useful to consider the relationship of the 
individual to all the major questions we expect to consider. But do you 
really think it is possible for twentieth-century man to rescue himself 
from this prison of specialization or Compartmentalization or whatever 
it is you call it? 

A. That all depends on what he considers to be important. No 
generation in history has more means at its disposal for meeting its 
major problems than our own. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that our ability to find our way out 
depends on what man considers to be most important? 

A. Precisely. An age can only be judged by the things it thinks 
about and the things it does. Speaking for this part of the Western 
World, what would you say are our principal concerns? What is it that 
we are thinking or doing that future historians, if there are any, will 
find of interest? 

Q. Well, it all depends which people you are talking about. 
Different people do different things. They worry about different 
things. 
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A. Yes, of course. But it becomes necessary every now and then for 
someone such as you to throw a loop around the total diversity and try 
to make sense out of it. How about an educator's reasonable guess ? 

Q. Now that you mention //, the one thing that appalls me is that 
almost no one seems to have time to think these days. Tm not too sure 
that there 's very much thinking going on these days about anything. 

A. I'm afraid you're right. We in America have everything we need, 
except the most important thing of all time to think and the habit of 
thought. We lack time for the one indispensable for safety of an 
individual or a nation. Thought is the basic energy in human history. 
Civilization is put together not by machines but by thought. 

Consider where we in America stand today. We have been told and 
we have told ourselves that we have the responsibility to lead. We are 
asked to keep freedom alive; we are asked to find some way to prevent 
a war that would incinerate one billion or more human beings and 
twist and deform the rest. It is not a simple task. It requires a 
profound knowledge of the diseases of civilizations. It requires ability 
to anticipate the effects of actions. In short, it requires thought. But 
who is doing the thinking? Who is giving sustained and incisive 
thought to the most complicated and dangerous problem in the age of 
man? 

The paradox, of course, is that we are busy doing nothing. Never 
before has so much leisure time been available to so many. Leisure 
hours now exceed working hours. But we have a genius for cluttering. 
We have somehow managed to persuade ourselves that we are too busy 
to think, too busy to read, too busy to look back, too busy to look ahead, 
too busy to understand that all our wealth and all our power are not 
enough to safeguard our future unless there is also a real understanding 
of the danger that threatens us and how to meet it. Thus, being busy 
is more than merely a national passion; it is a national excuse. 

The real question, however, concerns not the time or lack of it we 
provide for thought, but the value we place on thought. What 
standing does thoughtfulness enjoy in the community-at-large? What 
great works of contemporary literature assign importance to thought 
or make heroes of thoughtful men? Action, accumulation, diversion 
these seem to be the great imperatives. We are so busy entertaining 
ourselves and increasing the size and ornamentations of our personal 
kingdoms that we have hardly considered that no age in history has 
had as many loose props under it as our own. 
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It flows from all this, doesn't it, that we can't be expected to meet 
the problem at its largest unless it engages our thoughts and our 
concerns, unless we have some big idea that we are ready to put to 
work? 

Q. Do you mind if we stop here -for a moment to get our bearings? 
Repeatedly, since we began this dialogue, you have kept hammering 
away at the same question: What are people in general concerned 
about, and what are they thinking about if they are doing any thinking 
at all, that is. Why is it important that we have such a clear idea of 
what it is we consider important? 

A. I'm glad you put it just that way. For the essence of what we 
have been discussing tonight is just that. A man who does not know 
that his house is on fire is not going to save his house. Similarly, a 
man who knows his house is on fire but has no ideas as to what can 
be done about it is not going to save it either. A people who allow 
their thoughts and energies to be diverted by what are actually 
secondary questions can't be expected to solve the main one. 

Q. Are you trying to say that our house is on fire and we don't know 
it? If so, I'd like to question that, if I may. It seems to me we are all 
extremely aware of the major question of our time, which has to do 
with the struggle between Communism and Democracy. Similarly, it 
seems to me that the papers are full of frightening headlines about 
other questions, such as Suez, China, and all the crisis centers we 
mentioned earlier. 

A. That's just my point. None of these questions or problems is 
the main one. Communism can die out in the world and the central 
question will still be with us. The Suez crisis can blow over, as I hope 
it will, but other crises just like it will erupt. 

Q. Well, what is the main question or problem if it isn't Com- 
munism today? 

A. The main question can be simply put: How much importance 
do we attach to human life? What value do we place on the nature 
of man as we understand it? Are we willing to accept a total claim 
on us of unborn generations that is, are we sufficiently concerned 
about what will happen to future generations, to dedicate ourselves to 
people we will never know? That is what I mean when I ask: How 
much importance do we attach to life in human form? 
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Q. But why is this the real issue? 

A. It is the real issue because not solely human life but the nature 
of human life today is threatened. For there is a far worse prospect 
than the extermination of the human species. It is that the species of 
man could be changed as the result of another war, or even as the 
result of fusion explosives without war. The neutrons released by these 
explosives can twist man's genes all out of shape and leave their 
hideous mark on generations to come. In this way unborn generations 
will be punished for our failure principally for our inability to under- 
stand what is important in our time and what is not. 

Q. Are you being a little melodramatic about this? 

A. That's just it. In our daily lives, we are so far removed from 
the basic reality that the moment we catch a glimpse of it we dismiss 
it by assuming it is an exaggeration. You know, the loss of 200,000 
lives in Hiroshima wasn't the only bad thing about the first atomic 
bomb in history. 

Q. Why is that? 

A. We used up our imagination and had almost nothing left for 
the reality beyond it. This reality is clouded over by such terms as 
megatons and ICBM. It is lost in a forest of fancy scientific names 
and technical concepts. But it is essential nonetheless that we compre- 
hend it and deal with it. Can you tell me the difference between the 
bomb exploded over Hiroshima and the fusion bombs that have already 
been test-exploded over the Pacific and in Siberia? 

Q. Just that the new ones are jar more powerful. 
A. How much more powerful? 
Q. Many times, I should judge. 

A. Many times is a gentle way of describing it. Suppose a large 
American bombing plane with a Hiroshima bomb in it could take 
off every hour, day and night. Do you realize that this would go on 
for almost two months, hour after hour, day after day, before the total 
power of all these atomic bombs would match the power of a single 
hydrogen bomb that has already been tested? Just in terms of the 
equivalent dynamite: It would take 500,000 truck's, each of which 
carried 20,000 pounds of TNT, to match the explosive power of a 
single H-bomb. Just putting all these trucks in single file would stretch 
almost twice around the world. Let's keep at this for another moment. 
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Now let us imagine a procession of human beings every single human 
being on earth more than two billion of them each carrying 20 
pounds of TNT enough to destroy every human being on earth and 
his possessions, when distributed evenly in this fashion if you can 
imagine this, you can begin to have some idea of the new apocalyptic 
playthings that are now in existence and that are ready to be used. 

Q. I admit this does stretch the imagination somewhat. 

A. Think back now to the end of the last war. You can recall, can't 
you, hearing the observation that it was a lucky thing that at least man 
had dramatized what the new warfare would be like. It was said that 
the atomic bomb had at least alerted man to its presence. But the 
atomic bomb alongside the hydrogen bomb is like a peashooter along- 
side the cannon. Indeed, the atomic bomb itself becomes merely the 
matchstick that touches off the hydrogen explosive. There are no limits 
literally no limits to the explosive power of an H-bomb. If you 
gave the scientists the assignment of constructing a hydrogen bomb 
powerful enough to fracture the earth and alter its orbit they could 
do that too. And yet the implications of this power are not generally 
known. There is no general awareness of the significance of this 
force or its implications not only in war but in peace. 

Q. In peace? 

A. Yes. No one can say that the test explosions which have been 
made so far do not represent a potential health hazard to the human 
race. In the debate over radioactive fallout it is important to know that 
there is no disagreement over the fact that radioactive strontium is 
released by nuclear explosions; no disagreement over the fact that 
detectable amounts of such radioactive strontium are now in every 
quart of the nation's milk; no disagreement about the fact that the 
fallout will continue for many years to come, if not another bomb is 
dropped. The disagreement concerns the tolerance limits of human 
beings to radioactive strontium. What is the correct amount of radio- 
active strontium in a human being? One hopes that all the govern- 
ments now settings off nuclear explosions the Soviet Union, the 
United States, and Great Britain will recognize that the correct 
amount of strontium in the air or in the human body is no strontium. 
Moreover, the most serious aspect of the threat is represented by the 
violation of man's genetic purity. The neutrons released by the hydro- 
gen explosives pierce the genes and alter them. The result may not be 
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apparent or visible right away, but it may assert itself in a weakening of 
the generations to come or even produce freaks or monsters. A 
mutation is not out of the question. 

Q. Surely you can't be serious about this. Are you sure that you 
haven't been reading something in a "science-fiction'' magazine or 
perhaps something from one of the Sunday supplements? 

A. It's interesting that you should say that, because it is exactly the 
reaction one gets when one discusses this question. I fear that people 
today not only do not have a working awareness of what the threats 
to the nature of man are, but they seem inclined to think that this 
talk can't possibly be more than the usual Sunday supplement stuff. 
Maybe that's the trouble with our age. We've grown up with one idea 
of reality and won't part with it even when a new reality obliterates 
the old. I guess you can't blame us. The new reality is a blistering one; 
we don't want to be scorched by it. 

Q. Yes, I see what you mean. 1 just wanted to be sure that the 
earlier statements you made about the danger to man's genetic purity 
weren't perhaps made a little over-dramatic for the purpose of driving 
home your point. I'm not criticizing you for it; after all, this is what 
good editors are supposed to do. 

A. I wish it were in my power to make it dramatic. As it is, I have 
contented myself with what may actually be a minimal view. If you 
really want a picture at its starkest, I suggest you consult Dr. H. J. 
Muller, America's leading geneticist, who knows the danger of race 
poisoning by radiation to be real. 

Q. I'll accept that. But there's one thing that puzzles me. How do 
we know that these changes to the human genetic structure that can be 
caused by radiation how do we know that these changes will not 
actually be beneficial? 

A. According to the geneticists, these changes weaken and do not 
strengthen the creatures that are involved. At least, that is what the 
tests on other living organisms seem to indicate so far. And so, if the 
thought that crossed your mind was that radiation might not be so bad 
after all if it produced a better breed of men if this was your thought 
or hope, I'm afraid it probably wouldn't work out that way. In fact, 
there is now some reason to believe, although this is probably purely 
speculative, that it remains for our generation to furnish the proof 
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not for a Theory of Evolution, as Darwin suggested, but a Theory of 
Devolution. 

Q. A Theory of Devolution? Just what do you mean by that? 

A. Literally the opposite of the Theory of Evolution. Instead of 
being of an evolutionary spiral, producing a more complex being which 
is increasingly able to hold his own in the struggle against the forces of 
nature, man may now be reversing that process, may now be producing 
the conditions under which he will devolve into a lower species. 

Until now man could perform all sorts of assaults on himself; he 
could cheapen life, debase it, cripple it, and kill it. But he could not 
get at his own germ plasm, locked securely in the inner being of each 
of his cells. But now through radiation this last fortress of his physical 
integrity can be pierced. The radiation he himself is able to produce 
but is unable to control can violate his genetic purity by changing the 
structure of the human cell. If the radiation is sufficient the final 
barrier to a human mutation may be removed and the descent to the 
lower orders of life may proceed. 

The Theory of Evolution, forecast by Buffon, speculated on by 
Lamarck, and developed by Darwin and Wallace, had never been 
proved because in six thousand years of recorded history a major 
change from one species into another had never been scientifically 
observed. But life in various forms has existed on this planet for 
several hundred million years and our knowledge is confined to a puny 
fraction of that period. As it concerns the history of man himself we 
have only the vaguest ideas about his age on earth, whether it covers a 
million years or considerably more or less. 

At any rate, even without proof, Darwin's carefully assembled ideas 
have seemed reasonable enough to the scientific intelligence to be ac- 
cepted as a working theory. It is possible that there can be, and 
probably has already been, retrogression of the species. Man may 
have gone up and down the ladder of evolution several times during 
his hundreds of thousands or millions of years on earth. It is at least 
theoretically possible that he has built other civilizations as complex as 
our own and suffered the same inability to operate them. He may have 
surged as far ahead in his inventiveness as we have done, but may have 
been just as deficient in creating the basis for sanity in the relations 
between the various groupings into which he was divided. No one can 
say that our generation is the first that has played with nuclear energy 
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or that there may not have been earlier uncontrolled situations in which 
radioactivity brought about a whole reshuffling of species. 

If limitless knowledge and applied science can create an environment 
in which man's basic existence is threatened, he may respond or adapt 
by sinking far enough in the order of intelligence so that science is 
beyond his reach, whether for good or evil. The tendency of nature 
may be to push the forms of life upward through a process of natural 
selection, as Darwin argued, but it may also be true that man has 
cooperated in this natural process only up to a point. That point in 
the past, as it seems to be in the present, may be a point of maximum 
power and maximum opportunity from which he abruptly veered away, 
turning his power on himself and the essence of his being. 

Q. Now I am beginning to see the significance of your earlier 
remark that our ability to meet the challenge before us depends less on 
the importance we attach to present-day issues than to the importance 
we attach to the meaning of life itself; in particular, to the importance 
we place on the rights of the next generation, 

A. That is precisely what I have been leading up to. The real test 
before us is not represented primarily by, let us say, the ideological 
clash between Democracy and Communism or any of the other issues 
that dominate our thinking. Our ability to survive will depend on the 
value we place on the lives of those who come after us. For the 
principal threat today is to the unborn generations. And if our 
philosophy of life is so threadbare that it tries to cover only our own 
individual place in time and space, then the actions that will flow out 
of that philosophy will be almost irrelevant in terms of what the 
problem requires. And the problem requires knowledge, feeling, dedi- 
cation, a sense that we have obligations to those who come after us, 
an ability to sacrifice if sacrifice may be needed, a capacity to give birth 
to the big ideas that are literally large enough to hold the world, a 
capacity to respond and to put to the utmost that which is within the 
reach of man. 

Q. Whew! That's quite a mouthful. It may take me a little time to 
get it all down, but at least I grant that it flows consistently from every- 
thing you said leading up to it. Yet I wonder whether modern man 
or man at any time, for that matter really cares about the next 
generation, or can be made to care. The horizons of a man's life and 
thought are shaped by the people and the things around him. 
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A. It is because of what you have just said, rather than despite it, 
that I believe man's concerns can be enlarged to whatever extent they 
have to be in order to qualify him for survival. All man has to do is 
to enlarge his concept of immortality in order to make the great 
identification with the future that will enable him to do the things that 
are now necessary. 

Q. But isn't immortality exactly the opposite of what you are talking 
about? Immortality is supremely personal. It requires no identification. 
It is the projection and perpetuation of self. 

A. Can't you regard immortality in other than purely personal 
terms? 

Q. Thafs not easy. Immortality is the most personal thing I can 
conceive of. Now you are asking me to depersonalize it? No, I don't 
think I can do it. 

A. Try changing your focus on it. Forget for the moment such 
meaning as immortality may hold for you. Think rather of your 
method of considering it. To be specific, can you conceive of im- 
mortality without continuity of personal memory? 

Q. No. How can I be expected to contemplate the meaning of im- 
mortality if my immortal self would not know who my mortal self 
was, which is what would happen if you deprived me of continuity of 
memory. Obviously, I would have to know later who 1 am now. And 
I want to know now that I shall know this later. 

A. So that if you are to find meaning in anything, you must retain 
some connection with your own experience? 

Q. Isn't it natural for me to want to do this? 

A. It is natural enough. I am merely asking if you would be willing 
for the moment to consider an immortality in which the personal factor 
would not be predominant. 

Q. That seems to be a contradiction in terms. The moment the 
personal factor ceases to be predominant } we are not talking about im- 
mortality, but about something else. 

A. But suppose it is actually a higher immortality? 

g. A higher kind of immortality? 

A. What I am trying to get you to agree to for the moment, at 
least is the proposition that a higher immortality may actually be of 
a kind in which your own place in it might be as something other than 
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the personal you. Suppose you were to lose all memory of past events, 
perhaps as the result o an accident. You would want to continue to 
exist, would you not, assuming you were otherwise uninjured? 

Q. YeSj I would want to live. 

A. Now, it is clear enough that you would say life is worth living 
if the questions were put to you after your accident. I want to make 
sure that your answer would be the same before such an accident, 
assuming there was some way you had of knowing that such a serious 
accident would occur and that your memory of your life up to the 
accident would be destroyed. 

Q. My answer would be the same. There is much more to life than 
memory. There is the enjoyment of living; there is life itself. 

A. I was hoping you would say that. If, therefore, you see an even 
more vital connection with life itself than with personal memory, 
wouldn't you accept the concept of a hereafter in which you had a part 
even though you would have no knowledge of who you were in this 
life? 

Q. I don't suppose I would rule it out. 

A. If existence or consciousness is desirable, you would welcome it, 
would you not, even if you had no memory continuity? 

Q. I don't know, you confuse me. 

A. I wonder whether your thinking has been so tied to the idea of a 
thoroughly personal immortality that you are unwilling to accept any 
other kind? Why should you insist on immortality only on your own 
terms? 

Q. When you put it that way, I suppose I would accept immortality 
on almost any terms. 

A. Apart, therefore, from the question whether a hereafter is worth- 
while without personal memory, do you now believe that a hereafter 
is possible on a less egotistical basis? 

Q. I suppose so. But what good would such a hereafter do me? 

A. What is it you expect in die hereafter? Do you crave pleasure? 

Q. Well, no, but I certainly don't anticipate pain. 

A. Do you crave great honors in the hereafter? 

Q. I dorft think so. 

A. Do you crave heroic deeds, wisdom, riches, health? Exactly what 
do you expect, what do you ask, of the hereafter? 
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Q. Well, I am not quite sure. 1 suppose all I expect is peace of 
mind. I want to be saved from an eternity in death. 

A. But beyond the fact that the idea of death is repugnant, you have 
no specific ideas as to what you expect beyond life. 

Q. No, I suppose not. 

A. Isn't non-death a rather limited idea? Shouldn't your quest for 
immortality involve more than the mere desire to avoid a shattering 
blow to your conceit? 

Q. It should; but it doesn't seem an easy thing to wish for. 

A. If you were searching for life without design merely to escape 
from the discontinuation of self, then surely you must recognize that 
such escape is the result of the excessive claims of an unreasonable ego ? 

Q. I guess so. But what about my soul? 

A. When you ask about the soul, you must mean that the soul 
consists of higher things and is far above the petty limitations of ego ? 

Q. That should be my guess. Am I wrong? 

A. I am just asking whether you make such a distinction. 

Q. Yes, I guess I do. 

A. Therefore, if the soul is above the excessive demands of the ego 
and if continuity of memory is what is most expected of immortality by 
the ego, then it should make no difference to the soul whether there 
is such continuity or not? 

Q. That would follow. 

A. Would it not also follow then that man ought not to reject 
immortality only because of the ego's insistence on personal memory? 
If the soul or spirit is immortal in an entirely different sense, it may, 
in fact, represent a much higher form of immortality than the conven- 
tional one. 

Q. I begin to see your point. 

A. Since you are now willing to make a distinction between soul and 
ego, placing the former ahead of the latter, are you also willing to 
accept the concept of soul without personal memory? 

Q. For the moment, yes. I'm eager to see how the rest of your 
structure is going to be built. 

A. Let us proceed to the time aspect of immortality. How long does 
immortality last? 
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Q. Tbafs easy; immortality is forever. 

A. Suppose immortality did not last quite that long, but long 
enough. Would you reject it on that score? 

Q. How long is long enough? 

A. Suppose immortality for you would stretch ahead only as long as 
the combined years of every man whoever lived? Suppose that you 
had 10,000 billion years of hereafter, would you reject immortality on 
the grounds that that was not long enough? 

Q. Well, once you put any limit on immortality, it ceases to be 
immortality. Still, 10,000 billion years is a long time. 

A. You would not reject it, then? 

Q. No, I would not reject it on that score. But I don't know why 
you selected that number. 

A. That number is purely hypothetical. At a rough guess, it is 
intended to represent the total number of years lived by every person 
since the beginning of man. If you feel both a direct biological and 
spiritual connection with every human being who has ever lived if 
you can conceive of the immortality of the bloodstream or of the 
human spirit then you are already in possession of at least 10,000 
billion years of immortality. And if you can make the great identifica- 
tion with every human being now alive or who is to live, there is the 
prospect of many more billions of years ahead. 

Q. As you describe it, you make me think that this is almost too 
much accumulated immortality for one man to bear. 

A. Very well, then, let's make it less astronomical. If the human 
race has existed for 600,000 years in its present form, then your genes 
or your bloodstream or whatever it is that represents the "renewable 
you" has in fact been in existence for that length of time. 

Q. Yes, I follow that. In fact, I almost prefer the smaller figure. It 
somehow makes it seem more Intimate. 

A. You agree, then, that the proof of your immortality is in the fact 
of your own existence? Descartes saw proof of existence in thought 
He might also have said, "I exist, therefore I am immortal." For the 
"personal you" is periodic and evanescent; the "renewable you" is 
eternal and immortal. At least to the extent that the human blood- 
stream or human spirit itself is immortal. I use "bloodstream" in the 
symbolic sense; technically, of course, we are talking about genes. The 
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only remaining question is whether the human being is capable of 
recognizing this bloodstream as the headwaters of his immortality. 
Don't you see that there is nothing really elusive about the immortality 
of the species except our inadequate comprehension of it? 

Q. You mean that the answer lies in the imagination? 

A. Yes, if by imagination you would also include the ability of a 
human being to raise prodigiously the threshhold of his awareness so 
that he sees himself for what he really is one cell of the immortal 
body of man. Wouldn't it follow from what we have discussed, that 
the higher immortality depends on an inspired acceptance of the con- 
cept of human brotherhood? Isn't the essence of immortality the ac- 
ceptance of the reality of human brotherhood? 

Q. I think I see this, but I am not sure. 

A. If man can truly comprehend the reality of the family of man and 
his place in it, if he truly regards the human bloodstream as the head- 
waters of his immortality, won't he thereby have the philosophical and 
spiritual preparation he needs for making the essential identification 
with generations yet to be born? Isn't recognition of the reality of 
human brotherhood the prerequisite for an elevated threshhold of 
awareness that can make a safer and better world? 

Q. You are telling me that the immortality of the species or of the 
human spirit is a richer and deeper concept than the more limited form 
of personal immortality? 

A. Yes. I want you to agree that the pathway to a realizable im- 
mortality is the idea of a true brotherhood of man. 

Q. But I am troubled. Must we wait until a true brotherhood of 
man exists before we have a better and safer world? 

A, No. The fact of human brotherhood exists. It is merely the 
general recognition of such a brotherhood that does not exist. Human 
brotherhood should be central in all our thinking, but it is not. Nor 
does it yet serve as the basis for our day-to-day actions or our working 
philosophies or our behavior as nations but this does not change the 
oneness of man. It is oneness without recognition that defines man's 
imperfect knowledge of himself and his fellow man. 

Q. Are there other implications? 

A. The implications are endless. You live in others; others live in 
you. So long as any man lives you have life. Therefore, your passport 
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to immortality, to be valid, must have the stamp of the human com- 
munity on it. 

Q. But what happens to the human ego of all this? I confess Ym 
rather fond of my ego. And you've just about put it out of business. 
You've made my ego seem like a vestigial structure just like an 
appendix. 

A. I didn't mean to. The comparison of the ego with the appendix 
is not entirely apt, although the ego can become dangerous when 
inflamed. Man's ego is necessary. It is the source of his pride. It is the 
basis of personal achievement. It is a fundamental resource of human 
progress. Man needs to be recognized; he needs to be known by his 
good works; he needs to be loved. 

In all these respects, the ego is important and indispensable. The 
concept of human brotherhood would be impossible without it, for no 
man can truly know love for others unless he can respond to it him- 
self. But if the ego governs absolutely, then man loses his vital balance 
and is ruled solely by his own tastes and needs and becomes hostile to 
his own nature. 

Man's higher self is to be found in his identification with his fellow 
man. An unbridled ego, therefore, will destroy the harmony on which 
his emotional well-being depends. Thus the need to transcend the ego. 
And when we do this it satisfies us in different, certainly more 
fundamental, ways. In fact, you might almost say our satisfactions are 
reversed. 

Q. Reversing our satisfactions? What does that mean? 

A. It simply means that as we begin to shape our lives on the 
working acceptance of the brotherhood of man, our ego becomes less 
and less dictatorial and unreasonable. And when the concept of human 
brotherhood takes on the dimension for us of a living reality, we will 
have succeeded in liberating ourselves completely from the tyranny of 
the ego. 

Such liberation can do strange and wonderful things in terms of our 
satisfactions. Our supreme satisfaction will be derived not from our 
ability to amass things or to achieve superficial power but from our 
ability to identify ourselves with others and to share fully in their 
needs and hopes. In short, for fulfillment, we look to identification 
rather than acquisition. 
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Q. This sounds fine in theory, but I am not sure I see it as a working 
reality. It takes two to share something. If I think another man is 
my brother, and the other man happens to disagree with me, how do I 
go about convincing the other man? In fact, if I push your brotherly 
love too far, am I not likely to have the satisfaction of a punch in the 
nose? And unless I'm mistaken, haven't some of our longest and 
bloodiest wars come about because some people have happened to get 
the notion that other people should be their brothers whether they 
liked it or not? 

A. I'm glad you put it this way. It is one thing to say that part of 
you comes to life in other human beings and that you are therefore 
affected by their hurts and their needs or their moral splendor, and 
quite another thing to say that you are their appointed guardian. In 
the former case you are fulfilling your true nature. In the latter case, 
you are not transcending your ego but are only stretching it. 

Q. This I can accept. I can see the distinction between a sense of 
human brotherhood and the distorted idea that one must dictate his 
brother's fate. But, as I asked a moment ago, I still wonder whether it 
isn't too easy to erase the narrow line that separates the two. How do 
we go about pursuing the concept of human brotherhood without 
inevitably coming into conflict with our brothers? 

A. A good point. As you said earlier, some of the bloodiest wars in 
history have been carried on in the name of brotherly love. Certainly 
it is possible for man to make the great identification with other men 
without attempting to dominate them. In fact, the identification is 
false if there is any will to dominate. If the identification is real, then 
there is no desire in one man to harm another. Rather, a man will 
think in terms of mutual growth and respect and will do what he can 
to create the conditions in which such mutuality is possible. This 
mutuality affords satisfactions far deeper than those usually fed to 
the ego. 

Q. But isn't competition a law of life? 

A. If by competition we are thinking of a certain zest for life, a 
desire to do one's best according to the rules of the game, and a respect 
for the other fellow's chances under the same rules, then such be- 
havior is a healthy outlet for man's competitive characteristics. But if 
by competitiveness you mean the rule of the jungle in human affairs, 
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then man is doomed, for it is only a question of time before his 
combative skills and weapons reach the point of absolute annihilation. 

Q. Therefore, I rephrase my question: Isn't combative competitive- 
ness a basic law of life? 

A. Man is an infinitely malleable creature with a profound capacity 
for making adjustments related to his survival. And once enough men 
understand that the conditions of survival today require a greater 
sense and spirit of mutuality than ever before, we are apt to experience 
some of the strongest and most important changes in human history. 

Q. Is there any real chance that man will actually convince himself 
of the need for fundamental change? 

A. I don't think I said that there is a need for a change in the 
fundamental nature of man. The words I used were intended to refer 
to what are supposed to be his predominantly competitive character- 
istics. There is just as much evidence to indicate that man responds to 
kinship or sacrifice or lives as he does to the competitive side of his 
nature. In any event, he does not have to go against his basic nature 
in subduing his jungle habits. He has merely to assert what already 
exists deep within him; namely, a sense of brotherhood. 

Q. I am not sure I grasp your meaning when you say that man 
fulfills his nature when he lives out the idea of human brotherhood. 

A. Nothing is more basic to man's nature than his profound capacity 
to find satisfaction in sacrificing for others. We have heard a great 
deal about the tensions and pressures that build up inside man when 
he fails to find an outlet for his aggressive drives or for any of the less 
salutary aspects of his behavior. But it is also true that man suffers 
great uneasiness when he fails to find an outlet for his natural good- 
ness. No man can be truly at peace with himself if he lives under his 
moral capacity. When he is blocked from identifying himself with 
others, when he is cut off from the larger part of himself mankind 
he develops all sorts of troubles of the psyche; he becomes neurotic. 

Q. Must I sacrifice in order to be happy? 

A. "Sacrifice" is a big word. Let us say "identify" in a way that 
would include sacrifice but not limit it to that. And the business of 
identification works both ways. There are no limits to man's ability 
to respond to appeals made to his natural goodness, just as he has an 
enormous capacity for response to sacrifices made by others for him. 
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In fact, it is doubtful whether there is any greater power in human 
affairs than is exerted through the example of man's love for man. 

Q. But we can't all become Gandhis or Schweitzers. We are merely 
men. 

A. Did you say "merely" men? There are no "mere ' men. Moral 
splendor comes with the gift of life. Each man has within him a vast 
potential for identification, dedication, sacrifice, mutuality. Each man 
has unlimited strength to feel human oneness and act upon it. If the 
use of this strength is genuine, the power will make itself felt. A man 
may have no jurisdiction over the fact of his existence, but he holds 
supreme command over the meaning of that existence. The tragedy of 
life is not in the fact of death, but in what dies inside man while he 
lives. 

No man need fear death; he need fear only that he may die without 
having known his greatest power the power of his free will to give 
his life for others. If something comes to life in others because of you, 
then you have made an approach to immortality. 

Q. Your mention of immortality at this point brings our discussion 
into a full circle t does it not? 

A. We began by considering the predicament of modern man. This 
led us to his single greatest quest, which is for immortality. Then we 
tried to show that man need not compartmentalize his concept of im- 
mortality, and that there is a basis for complete integration among all 
the prime elements of his thought and action and being, involving 
spiritual and philosophical belief, scientific progress and political ob- 
jectives, and ethics. Finally, this led us to a consideration of the word 
"man/* 

The moral man isn't necessarily one who has never experienced the 
struggle between good and evil. The moral man is one who recognizes 
the existence of such a struggle and does not shrink from it. 

Q. Is this the only test of the moral man? 

A. Not entirely. If you are looking for a single yardstick by which 
to measure the moral man, you might say that the moral man regards 
the total well-being of the world, or the lack of such well-being, as 
flowing out of his own integrity and conscience, or the lack of it. This 
doesn't mean that he has responsibility for everything that happens in 
the world, but he feels that what he thinks and does have consequences 
which extend to all men. In this sense, he finds the world in his mirror. 
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Q. I think I see now why you began by emphasizing the individual's 
own relationship to the problems of his age as well as his responsi- 
bility to the age yet to be born. I think I see, too, the direct connection 
between the question of war and peace and the kind of approach the 
individual needs in order to meet that problem effectively. In fact, 
unless I am mistaken, it seems to me that everything we have said in 
this dialogue points to the fact that the crisis of our time is a crisis in 
awareness and knowledge. Isn't that right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And our ability to survive will depend on our awareness of the 
real issues, a capacity to think about those issues, and finally, effective 
action; that is, action made ejectire precisely because it is knowledge- 
able. Isn't that what we have been saying tonight? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then doesn't everything we have said also constitute a direct 
challenge to everyone involved in the enterprise of education? 

A. I would hope so. 

Q. Well, I think you ought to know that you're talking to the right 
people. In a very large sense, those who are here tonight are the 
leaders of American education. In fact, they are the generating ma- 
chines of ideas in America. 

A. I am well aware of that fact. 

Q. And while they are not self-conscious about this at least, not 
too self-conscious they do have a strong feeling of responsibility. 
They would like to be as effective as possible in terms of the challenges 
we discussed here tonight. 

A. I am aware of that, too. 

Q. And they would like to feel they are playing a real part in meet- 
ing the issues we discussed tonight. 

A. That is most encouraging. 

Q. But if I may say so, your road maps are not too well adapted for 
our purposes. Your starting point and your destination are marked in 
clearly enough, but I'm not sure I see how we get off the small roads 
and onto the super highways that will take us to where we have to go. 

A. I plead guilty to the charge. I deliberately avoided a detailed 
map or blueprint. In fact, I think it impossible to construct one. What 
is most needed today is a strong sense of destination or, briefer still 
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a strong sense of destiny, and the development of the moral imagina- 
tion by each individual in determining how best he himself can ac- 
celerate his own journey. 

Q. I'm not going to let you off that easily. Be specific, now; what 
would you like people in education, or people concerned with educa- 
tion what would you like them to do? Imagine yourself in a class- 
room. What would you do? 

A. When you put it that way, I'd probably take the first tranquilizer. 
Seriously, there is a great deal the school can do in terms of the large 
problem before the nation. Indeed, if the school doesn't do it, it's 
rather doubtful that it can be done at all. 

Q. Therefore, I repeat: What does the school do? 

A. It seems to me the first thing the school does is to accept its own 
limitations. 

Q. One minute, please. It seems to me that if an educator is 
conscious of nothing else he's conscious of the fact that he has to 
operate under a very severe statute of limitations. 

A. That's not quite what I had in mind. What I meant was that 
the most important thing a school can do today whether secondary 
school or college or professional school is to convince its students of 
its own limitations. That is to say, the main task of the school today is 
to make its students aware that they will have to be on their own so 
far as the most essential part of their education is concerned. The 
contours of knowledge, both general and professional, are changing so 
fast in our time that a school can consider itself successful in direct 
proportion to its ability to prepare its students for gaining the larger 
part of their education on their own, and for keeping their intellectual 
inventory current. This means the individual must be prepared to 
accept the responsibility himself for revising and revamping his 
knowledge as he goes along. The individual can call himself truly 
educated only when he can make balanced judgments about the validity 
of such information or knowledge as he possesses alongside new ac- 
cretions of information or knowledge, integrating it with the old, or 
sorting or discarding as may be required. In short, the individual 
should be prepared by his education to be an obsolescence-spotter. He 
should possess advanced skills for knowing when knowledge or de- 
velopments have become, or are about to become, obsolete. He should 
have something of a built-in radar for detecting new forces coming up 
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on the horizon that will exercise a profound effect on his own special 
field of knowledge or on life in general. 

This is not just the responsibility of the scientist or physician or 
engineer whose very livelihood depends on keeping up to date. The 
problem of change in the modern world is the central problem facing 
every citizen. Historical events which formerly were spread out over 
a century or more are now injected with plunger speed into the blood- 
stream of our society. If the body of our society is prepared to alter 
its metabolism to accommodate the injections of change, we stand in a 
fair position to create a healthier world. If we are not so prepared, 
then we can expect all sorts of disorders and distempers, with the 
result that society will become progressively weakened, floundering 
and flailing, and depending for its recovery on accident and chance 
instead of upon the swift and certain tools of the rational intelligence. 

In today's world, an individual has to know four or five times as 
much as he did only a generation ago just to get by. Even apart from 
his own occupation or profession, he has to make responsible judg- 
ments about this nation's relationships with some 80 nations in the 
world. He has to know something about the relationships of other 
peoples to each other. He has to know something about the culture 
and the customs and the political and economic forces of the over- 
whelming majority of the world's peoples. He has to know something 
about momentum and the rate of change affecting places he has never 
been to in the world. He has to be able to assess the most effective 
means of keeping the majority of the world's peoples from making 
decisions that affect the United States adversely. He has to know how 
to parry wisely and judiciously the challenges being made for the 
leadership of the majority by the Communist world. He has to make 
decisions concerning our military position in the world, whether with 
respect to creating new nuclear weapons or reducing and controlling 
the ones we have. 

Government cannot and should not make these decisions by itself. 
No government is wise enough to make all the ultimate decisions for 
a people. Indeed, no democratic government has the right to make 
such ultimate decisions without the fullest participation by its people. 

Basically, however, the biggest job of education is to prepare an 
individual to anticipate the problems of kter generations. And that 
means identification. 
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Q. I see that we have made our main point. Isn't there a single 
statement that can sum up everything we hare said especially as it 
concerns the need to identify? 

A. You are a single cell in a body of two billion cells. The body is 
mankind. 

You glory in the individuality of self, but your individuality does not 
separate you from your universal self the oneness of man. 

Your memory is personal and finite, but your substance is boundless 
and infinite. 

The portion of that substance that is yours was not devised; it was 
renewed. So long as the human bloodstream lives you have life. Of 
this does your immortality consist. 

You need not believe that humankind is an excrescence or a machine, 
or that the myriads of solar systems and galaxies in the universe lack 
order or sanction. 

You may not embrace or command this universal order, but you can 
be at one with it, for you are of it. 

You see no separation between the universal order and the moral 
order. 

The expansion of knowledge makes for an expansion of faith, and 
the widening of the horizons of mind for a widening of belief. Your 
reason nourishes your faith and your faith your reason. 

You are not diminished by the growth of knowledge but by the 
denial of it. 

You need not be oppressed by, nor shrink before, the apparent 
boundaries in life or the lack of boundaries in cosmos. 

You cannot affirm God if you fail to affirm man. If you deny the 
oneness of man, you deny the oneness of God. Therefore affirm both. 
Without a belief in human unity you are hungry and incomplete. 

Human unity is the fulfillment of diversity. It is the harmony of 
opposites. It is a many-stranded texture, with color and depth. 

The sense of human unity makes possible a reverence for life. 

Reverence for life is more than solicitude or sensitivity for life. It 
is a sense of the whole, a capacity for inspired response, a respect for 
the intricate universe of individual life. It is the supreme awareness of 
awareness itself. It is pride in being. 

You are a single cell. Your needs are individual but they are not 
unique. 
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You can believe in the natural goodness of man, and in the dominant 
power of ideals and effective action. 

You can believe in personal responsibility. When you enter your 
home you enter with the awareness that your roof can be only half 
built, for half your brothers on this earth are homeless. And your 
table can be only half set, for half the men on this earth know the 
emptiness of want. 

When you walk through the streets of your city you walk with the 
awareness of the shattered cities beyond number that comprise the 
dominant reality. 

When you think of peace you can know no peace until the peace is 
real. 

Our dedication, therefore, is to the cause of man in the attainment 
of that which is within the reach of man. 

We will work for human unity under a purposeful peace. We will 
work for the growth of a moral order that is in keeping with the uni- 
versal order. 

In this way do we affirm faith in life and life in faith. 

We are single cells in a body of two billion cells. The body is 
mankind. 
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JLHE besetting sin of social institutions is their almost unfailing 
tendency to transform means into ends. 

Social institutions come into being because people want ways of 
getting things done, regularized means for achieving ends they seek. 
The institution provides these ways, centers its attention upon im- 
proving them. Before long, those connected with the institution be- 
come more and more absorbed in the machinery of the institution. 
Gradually, they make gods of the machinery and oftentimes in the 
process lose sight of the reason for the existence of the machinery. 
Organization, administration, and policies of the institution become 
ends in themselves, establishing their own criteria, becoming prime 
measures for evaluating the institution itself. 

This Conference is dedicated to an examination of some of the 
machinery of a social institution. The institution is organized educa- 
tion. The machinery is personnel policies and practices in organized 
education. Participants in this Conference will deal with such matters 
as recruitment devices, salary scheduling, employment policies, certi- 
fication standards, in-service education, and faculty participation in 
program planning. Each of these matters could easily be treated as an 
end in itself. As a matter of fact, they have already been so treated to 
such an extent that their original purpose is becoming faint and almost 
forgotten. Instead of being used as tools, all too often have they been 
treated as shrines for worship. But they are not fit objects for worship. 
They are fit objects for attention if, and only if, they are means for 
achieving a goal. It is imperative, therefore, that we begin these 
sessions by once more reminding ourselves of the goal of personnel 
policies. 

1 Keynote Address delivered before the Washington Conference, June 26, 1957. 
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That goal is competent teachers, competent teachers at work in 
surroundings and under conditions which give maximum encourage- 
ment to the display of competence, competent teachers who are 
becoming constantly more competent. The key word in this statement 
of goal is the adjective " competent/' Personnel policies for education 
are not worth much attention if their end is simply that of keeping 
the schools staffed with personnel called teachers. They are dangerous 
if they are seeking to protect the vested interests of an "in" group 
against the assaults of an "out" group, or merely to guarantee more 
ease for the souls already in Zion. The pivotal consideration for per- 
sonnel in education is that they shall be competent. 

The times in which we are met place a peculiar obligation upon us to 
define with some clarity this goal of personnel policies. Friends of 
education have done a wonderful job in alerting the public to the 
quantitative aspects of the problem of staffing our schools. Inevitably, 
however, the result has been to convince large numbers of people that 
competence is an ideal which must be put on ice; we shall be very 
lucky, they say, to get anybody into our classrooms. Other warm 
supporters of education are losing their enthusiasm for the goal of 
competence because, they say, we professional educators surround 
competence with so much jargon and hopeless idealism that seeking 
it is like chasing a will-o f -the-wisp. Highly placed school officials, 
harried by vacant positions and local pressures for employment, are 
questioning previous standards and fighting against legal restrictions 
on whom they may hire. 

Professed friends of education are having a field day complete 
with handsome book royalties, lucrative lecture engagements, and ego- 
satisfying newspaper headlines in attacking such personnel policies 
as certification regulations, in-service education arrangements, and pre- 
service educational requirements. In effect, Mr. Bestor and his sup- 
porters are proposing a new definition of competence which is being 
accepted widely as the only definition, perhaps because people do not 
know that there is any other. The efforts to attract and hold competent 
teachers by paying suitable salaries are, at best, only half-hearted 
at least partially because people do not know what it is they are trying 
to buy. And to cap it all, the vast majority of the teaching profession 
continues to tell laymen that the distinction between less-than-compe- 
tent teachers and competent teachers is so vague and indeterminable 
that salary schedules should not attempt to recognize the distinction. 
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We are proposing as a backdrop for this Conference a down-to- 
earth, highly simplified picture of the competent teacher. We are 
describing something which does exist, something which can be 
recognized, something which can be secured. The description is not 
complete, but it is accurate as far as it goes. Certainly, it is realistic, 
because it is based upon the performance of flesh-and-blood human 
beings in the schools of our country. We hope it is something that 
the intelligent layman, the school board member, and the school 
official can understand and want. We hope it will serve as a goal for 
personnel policies. 

THE COMPETENT TEACHER 

Who are competent teachers? We have literally hundreds of 
thousands of them in the United States today. We know they are 
competent not alone because of a certificate they possess or of college 
credits accumulated, but because of the changes they bring about in 
the children and youth who are their students. We also have many 
teachers who are incompetent and we know they are incompetent be- 
cause of similar evidence, that is, because of what they do or fail to do 
for the young people in their classrooms. Unfortunately perhaps, 
competence as a teacher is not something which automatically ac- 
companies getting placed on the payroll of a public or private school. 

Results of studies of influence exerted by teachers on the intellectual 
and other developments of children are terrifying in one sense. While 
the competent teacher may not always make silk purses out of sows' 
ears, it appears that incompetent ones frequently make sows' ears out 
of silk purses, with no one the wiser until it is too late to rectify the 
wrong. It requires no great statesmanship to staff school classrooms 
with incompetent persons called teachers; neither does it require any 
particular intelligence to play Russian roulette. 

But, let us hasten to point out that the competent teacher is neither 
a poem nor a paragon. Occasionally a teacher comes along who ap- 
proaches perfection, and we are always humbly grateful for him, but 
he is not the criterion for competence. It is interesting to speculate 
upon, and write odes to, the ideal teacher, but no one has yet implied 
that our schools can be staffed in majority with such paragons. We 
do insist that our schools can be and should be staffed with competent 
teachers. A competent teacher or a competent doctor, or a competent 
lawyer is a person made up of assets and liabilities. His assets over- 
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compensate for his liabilities, and his liabilities do not occur in crucial 
areas. He gets some desired results to a significant degree, and his 
undesired results are of minor significance. While he is not universally 
successful in accomplishing what teachers should accomplish, his suc- 
cesses decidedly outweigh his non-successes due chiefly to the fact that 
he knows his job and practices a profession of teaching. 

This workaday, non-technical description of competence as a teacher 
has been dwelt upon because of two highly practical implications. The 
first is that competence on the part of the person who is designated 
as a teacher is a very precious commodity, something that children and 
youth cannot get along without. The second implication is that the 
goal of staffing our schools with competent teachers is a hard-headed 
reality toward which we can make progress. 

For more than a century now, we have been trying here in America 
to produce competent teachers. We have designed and then redesigned 
and then designed again college programs for educating teachers. We 
have established certification regulations and have modified them con- 
stantly in an effort to guide colleges in equipping teachers to be 
competent, and to identify those persons who gave promise of proving 
themselves capable of competent teaching. We have studied the 
teaching process, the subject-matter content for education, the demands 
which society places upon schools and have tried to translate the re- 
sults of these studies into preparation programs for teachers. We have 
worked in literally thousands of ways toward the constant improve- 
ment of teaching effectiveness. That our efforts have been faulty and 
incomplete no one can deny, but neither can anyone who knows the 
evidence truthfully charge that those efforts have been unavailing. We 
have been successful in having for the children and youth of America 
unprecedented numbers of competent teachers. Continued intelligent 
effort has brought desirable results and will go on bringing such 
results because it has focused not upon teachers but upon competent 
teachers. And that brings us back to our original question, "Who are 
competent teachers?" Just who is it that we are concerned about? 

EARMARKS OF THE COMPETENT TEACHER 

1. The competent teacher is, first of all, a person a live, flesh-and- 
blood human being with what we call a personality. And that per- 
sonality is one whose net impact on young people is wholesome and 
constructive. A personality which helps other people is nice equip- 
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ment for any worker, but it is part of the professional equipment of 
the competent teacher. We must be quite clear, however, that con- 
structive personalities come in many shapes and sizes, that there is no 
single perfect teaching personality. Many persons can develop such 
personalities, but many persons either cannot or do not. 

2. The competent teacher is also a person with a significant store of 
useful knowledge. The competent music teacher knows music, the 
competent science teacher knows science, and both know considerably 
more than the average about other fields also. It is regrettably true 
that some persons are occupying teaching positions today whose store 
of knowledge is inadequate, and children are being short-changed 
because of that fact. Very seldom do we find a teacher getting satis- 
factory results when that teacher's own command of knowledge is 
decidedly limited. That is one of the reasons we are so certain that 
the competent teacher must know a great deal. Fortunately, there are 
far more teachers who meet this particular criterion of competence 
than there are who fail to meet it. Even so, we cannot be more than 
partially satisfied with the present status of subject-matter competence, 
and most certainly we cannot accept with composure proposals that we 
retreat still lower down the ladder. 

3. A third earmark of the competent teacher is that he has consider- 
able success in selecting important and strategic things to be learned. 
"Ill never cease being grateful to Mrs. Johnson; she taught us how to 
study," is the kind of testimony one hears about competent teachers. 
Consciously or unconsciously, every teacher makes selections from 
among the multitudinous things to which learners can give attention 
and emphasis. The teacher may be joining with other teachers in 
writing a curriculum guide or drawing up a course of study. Or, he 
may be deciding on the spur of the moment whether to have more drill 
on fractions or take up some problems which require analytical 
thinking. Certainly, he is surrounded by a host of indicators and 
guides as to what should be done, but the very variety and complexity 
of his environment are what make his selective function such a high 
art. Some competent teachers hit upon their selections by a sort of 
inborn insight, but most of them arrive at success by an arduous road 
of study and training. Just what that road should be like we are not 
fully certain, but professional teacher preparation has recently made 
real strides in equipping teachers to make sound choices. It appears 
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now, as the possible choices of things which pupils could do become 
increasingly multitudinous, that this particular know-how will loom 
even more crucially in determining who is the competent teacher. 

4. The fourth indicator of competence is some decided skill in 
arranging what pupils do in order that learning uill take place. We 
make this sound simple. It is anything but that. The competent teacher 
does not leave learning to chance. Part of his professional equipment 
is studiously acquired ability to arrange the teaching situation so that 
most pupils learn to superb levels. He has gained command of many 
instruments books, libraries, field trips, sound movies, television pro- 
grams and uses them at the proper time and in the proper amounts. 
He knows where to start and when to start. He commands scientific 
discoveries regarding the permanence of learning and how learning 
becomes functional. Very few of our competent teachers are yet as 
expert as they want to be or need to be in arranging for learning, but 
they get results that are significant and far better than the results 
secured by persons attempting to teach without possessing this skill in 
arranging for learning. 

5. The fifth common earmark of the competent teacher that we shall 
name is success in establishing constructive, stimulating relationships 
with individual pupils. Under current school conditions, these relation- 
ships very often have to be established chiefly by mass procedures. 
However, competent teachers do find ways to supplement their mass 
procedures with some individualized contacts. Competent teachers, in 
one way or another, convince large numbers of pupils that learning is 
really worthwhile and something to be sought after. They help James 
over a tough spot, cause Mary to develop self-reliance and indepen- 
dence. They spot the "lost souls" and do something to help many of 
those souls get found or to find themselves. They are kind when 
kindness is needed, and stern when sternness is constructive. In brief, 
they serve as the personalized channel between what we call education 
and the thousands of individuals who are confronted with education. 
Performing this function ideally is a goal which teachers continue to 
seek but few ever attain to their satisfaction. Performing it with some 
success, however, is an attainment of hundreds of. thousands of persons 
who have developed professional competence as teachers. 

6. Most competent teachers have a sixth possession. It is at least one 
well-developed) useful specialty. Some competent teachers are expert 
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in working with parents, some are leaders in cooperative efforts to 
improve the teaching profession, some are able diagnosticians of pupil 
difficulties. The specialties are as varied as are the teachers, but 
excellence-in-something might be called an almost universal earmark 
of the competent teacher. 

Here, then, are six earmarks of the competent teacher. Perhaps they 
are better titled as a list of minimum essentials. They do distinguish, 
however, the person competent enough to hold a teaching job from 
just any person who can be hired to hold the job. 

PERSONNEL POLICIES AND COMPETENT TEACHERS 

Is it possible that the United States can have two million teachers 
who meet these criteria of competence? Your speaker's answer is that 
we may have to take fewer but that we should never settle for less. 
Remember, we have at a most conservative estimate at least 600,000 
competent teachers today drawn from a population 50 per cent 
smaller than the one of 1970, and secured by relatively unenlightened 
policies of financial investment and public support. We can certainly 
double the present number, and we have convincing indications that we 
can go the whole way. 

How? Down in South Alabama I heard a curbstone idler ask an old 
Negro sitting on his wagon, "Jim, where did you find those big water- 
melons?" "Mister Ed/' Jim replied, "I didn't find 'em. I growed 'em." 
That is the way Americans can have competent teachers grow them 
with personnel policies as their tools. 

Personnel policies will have much to do with the kinds of persons 
who do teaching. If teaching itself can be made so attractive that 
poised and effective persons seek to enter upon teacher preparation, 
part of the job has already been done. If employment policies give 
preference to programs of training which involve careful screening, 
another step forward will ensue. If certification regulations encourage 
concentration upon the whole person who is to teach rather than upon 
the transcript of credits, excellent results can be counted upon. If the 
local school system makes real efforts to promote the psychological and 
emotional welfare of teachers on the job, constructive personalities will 
flourish. 

Personnel policies are at the center of assuring subject-matter 
competence for teachers. In the past, our chief reliance for promoting 
the development of this earmark has been upon legal requirements for 
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certification. All too often, certification regulations served chiefly as 
a safeguard for the children against the results of personnel policies 
that many local districts would have adopted otherwise. They had 
to be specific, in order that they might be enforced. Specificity has had 
negative effects, but we should never forget that all in all certifica- 
tion regulations have rendered a tremendous service to the cause of 
subject-matter competence. The time has now arrived, however, when 
the load formerly borne by statewide legal prescription should be as- 
sumed by enlightened, forward-looking personnel policies of local 
school systems. Or has it arrived? Are local school officials capable of 
assigning personnel on any other basis than, "Have you got a 
certificate?" 

Personnel policies likewise affect each of the other earmarks 
enumerated, both negatively and positively. They attract the competent 
or repel them. They stimulate the application of competence, or 
discourage it. They bury competence beneath minutiae, sap its vitality 
with bureaucratic tapeworms, make it socially disreputable by creating 
a hired-hand morale; or, they release competence by encouragement, 
recognition, and freedom to be different. They develop increasing 
competence year by year, or they create satisfaction with present levels 
of achievement. 

What should be the personnel policies for schools of the future? 
We have proposed that they should be those policies, and only those 
policies, which seem most likely to achieve the goal of competent 
teachers, competent teachers at work in surroundings and under con- 
ditions which give maximum encouragement to the display of compe- 
tence, competent teachers who are becoming constantly more competent. 
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LHERE is no hesitancy at all in my thinking about what is the 
teacher's job. Even though it is difficult to say what its limits are, to 
find its depths, or to define all the subtleties that are in it, I think I 
know what the teacher's job is. The teacher's job is to do everything 
that can be done to help every individual to be his own best self. 
This, I think, underlies all of our institutions, all of the need to educate 
people, all of the things we do. That is why now, being retired from 
the preparation of teachers, I go on talking over the air and -television, 
writing books, and things like that, because I still want to do just that 
help people better themselves. 

I want to talk to you about a theme which I did write a book about: 
"The Next America." "The Next America" is always a better America. 
It has meant that in the past, and it will in the future. 

Your Conference Evaluator read a quotation from Erasmus; that 
quotation was imbued deeply with the kind of despair that is either 
noble or cynical, depending on the temperament of a man. This now 
affects most European literature. I believe in reading that. I believe 
that it asks us questions that we have to learn how to answer. But I 
am one who denies, with all the emphasis that I can bring to bear, that 
it speaks about us. We are not in despair in our country; we are not 
afraid in our country; we are not declining; we are not going down. 
Whether Europe will survive the terrific blows which it has had within 
my lifetime, and the lifetime of some of you, I do not know. Europe 
may be going down, but we are not going down. When somebody 
like Gide or Sartre, or some of the rest of them, talk about what is 
happening to the world, I think it is very important for us to realize it 
is not happening in America. 

Address delivered before the Banquet and Concluding General Session, the Washington 
Conference, June 28, 1957. 
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I quarrel very bitterly with my friends in the humanist studies, who 
think that because we ought to help these people we also ought to think 
they are telling us about ourselves. Actually they are only talking 
about the general fate of man which is quite a different subject. 

Let us go back to being teachers. We live, as we like to remind 
ourselves until we get tired of the words, in a democracy; and a 
democracy is essentially an educative state. It is a state which not only 
supports schools but something far more than that. A democracy is a 
kind of government which is set up for the purpose of educating 
people, not for the purpose of creating a great government, a great 
state, or an empire, but for the purpose of producing the best kind of 
human beings. This was implicit in what our forefathers said and 
thought about the Republic although they never got it out. It has 
only been within the last few years that we have realized the extent 
to which a democracy is an educative state. 

We do not want people to govern themselves simply because they 
will enjoy good government. It did not take Thomas Jefferson to say 
that "government rests upon the consent of the governed"; or "they 
govern themselves better than anybody can govern them." That is not 
the deepest fact in it. The deepest fact in it is that democracy puts 
before people the most profound and difficult problems. It is the kind of 
government which makes them live at their highest level of power and 
responsibility. 

When you think of how we bring up young people, our ways of 
teaching, putting upon the growing spirit as much responsibility at 
each stage as it can carry, hoping that out of that experience it will 
choose and learn from the consequence of its choice, you realize that 
this is exactly why we have a democratic government so people can 
choose and learn from the consequences of their choice. 

There is nothing new about this, but let us look at it, because it fits 
the idea that the greatest thing we can do for any person is to create 
for him a kind of freedom where he can choose with knowledge 
(choosing with ignorance is not real choice) and be in a position to see 
what happens as a result of his choice and learn from that to be the 
best kind of person that he can be. That is the reason for freedom. 
Learning is the attainment of wisdom. This has been said by every 
great religious teacher and every great thinker. 

How do you get wisdom? By knowing what has happened as a 
result of what you have done. If you do not know what has happened 
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as a result of what you have done, you do not learn. We want a society 
in which people can watch themselves and see what has happened to 
them and thus gain wisdom. 

There are two things we must face frankly. We cannot run from 
them or deny them. We should see what we can do about them, for 
in two profoundly important ways our society has changed to limit 
freedom. The limits which have been put upon our freedom have their 
compensation. It has not been all bad. Our freedom has been limited 
nonetheless, and, therefore, if we believe what we have always be- 
lieved we have to look to the other places in our lives, the other aspects 
of our lives, to see where that freedom of choosing and learning can 
be recaptured. 

The two areas in which men have always learned John Locke stated 
them; Thomas Jefferson improved upon the statement are basic in 
our oldest and most profound American political thinking. These are 
work and management of their affairs, their public affairs, work and 
politics. These are two ways men have used freedom and learned by 
the use of their freedom. Both work and politics are now in a state 
of highly restricted freedom. Freedom is not what it used to be. 

WORK 

First, let us consider work. What has happened to freedom of work 
in a technological society? 

We teachers are among the free. We have much freedom in our 
work. Sometimes one shudders a bit at this statement, but it is true; 
a teacher is practically responsible only to himself in a classroom. A 
teacher can do almost anything he wants to do in the classroom. 

As workers we are increasingly restricted. Most of the people in the 
United States are working at jobs which become more and more 
mechanized, more and more automatic as time goes on. What has 
actually happened to the work life, not of us, but that of great numbers 
of our people, the fathers and the mothers of children and young 
people we teach? What is going to happen to most of them if they 
are not fortunate enough to get into the profession where there is still 
a little freedom left in the work side of life? 

They are going to work in assembly lines. 

What is the principle of the assembly line? 

It is that the skill which used to be in a man's fingers, his nerves, and 
his heart is now the function of a machine. One does not now go and 
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find work as was the case a hundred years ago. The job is there; and 
the worker goes to it. He does not bring skills as a carpenter or black- 
smith to the work. The work is there, embodied in the machine; and all 
the skill is there, embodied in the machine; and he tries to get the 
chance to serve that machine. 

I would not minimize the fact that automation has given us the 
highest standard of living that the world has ever seen. 

In America people have better food, better clothing, better housing, 
more schools, better teachers than people anywhere else. Goods are 
richly distributed to the largest population that ever lived under our 
standard of living. That is something, but it is not freedom. And I 
would say that the price we pay for it and that is what you have to 
decide for yourself is not too high, provided we know what we are 
getting and that we can find the old values somewhere else. 

The value of freedom does not lie in any special content; it lies in 
relation to what one is doing and what one does with himself. The 
principle applies not only to the working conditions in factories but 
also to the labor unions. 

Are they beneficent? Yes. 

Do they give the ordinary working people, which is most of our 
population, men and women, better wages and better working con- 
ditions than they ever had before or would have otherwise? Of course 
they do. 

But they do not allow them freedom, nor do they permit them much 
chance to make a choice and see what will happen. The individual 
member of the union is as helpless as the individual voter of the 
Republican or Democratic party to control what happens if his 
candidate gets into office. He learns practically nothing from his own 
participation in choosing his leaders. 

Unions are collective. Collective action is not free action. It may be 
beneficent action; it may be the action we want; but I will say and I 
think I will stand on this principle that anything that can be done 
better by a group than by an individual is of the greatest importance. 

Does this mean that it need not be done? Of course not. 

Do we want better conditions for our workers and for ourselves? 
Of course. 

Is it important to provide these improved conditions? Yes, it is 
important in the sense that they must be taken care of before people 
can turn to something which is really important. People cannot have 
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a decent civilization until they are free from worry about what they 
are going to live with or in, how they are going to be clothed, what 
they are going to be fed, and what they are going to do to get 
tomorrow's wages. Unless that is taken care of, the higher things, the 
things that I would insist are higher and more important, cannot be 
taken care of. These practical things are prior; they must be taken 
care of first. If this is to be done better (I am not a socialist, although 
I, like everybody else in my generation, worked myself painfully 
through that way of thinking) I believe that in the kind of system we 
have with collective capital and collective labor, government must not 
act as an umpire but as a kind of third member of a triad. If this 
condition obtains, we will continue to enjoy the best standard of living, 
the best material success, that any people have ever had or could have. 

What I am saying is that after material standards are achieved, then 
the important questions begin to press upon a people. 

In today's economic life, because skill is passed into the machine 
and the decision is passed into the great corporation or the great 
union, there no longer exists my concept of freedom. Something very 
good is achieved, but it is not freedom in the sense of making choices 
and seeing what happens. One can make all the choices he pleases, 
but he does not see what happens because he is only a fly on the 
blackboard. He does not count for much. 

POLITICS 

Now, about the other aspect. Politics, which are interwoven into 
these collectives of labor unions and great corporations, have also 
become so large in scale that we can only think about most of the 
great questions without the chance to learn from the results of our 
own decisions. 

Let me comfort you, if you feel the need of comfort at this time, by 
reminding you of what I said in the beginning: Democracy is the best 
form of government. Our forefathers knew this. They also knew that 
the reason for democracy was not that it is the most efficient govern- 
ment. 

I have lived under some of the totalitarian governments in Europe 
long enough to say that I think, on the whole, that democracy, with 
its open corruption is far better than the secretly corrupt totalitarian 
state. I would say democracy with all its inefficiency does far better 
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in giving people the things they really want than does any totalitarian 
state. 

But the important fact is that in a democracy people have to face 
and think about the great problems of their country, their time, and 
their civilization, and this makes them better people. 

Because of the vast scale on which things are done in national 
politics and I should say almost as much about state politics now I 
never know whether my vote really makes any difference or not. I 
would not say it did not count, because it is the people who say that 
their votes do not count, who, of course, are outvoted by somebody 
else. I would say my vote is needed, and I have full responsibility for 
casting it as wisely as I can. Yet I do not benefit from seeing what 
happens as a result of my vote. If I do not like the man who is elected, 
even though I voted for him, I can say I did not have a chance to find 
out he was that kind of a fellow. If I do like him, I cannot say that 
I knew in advance, because I never really did. 

We have to find other ways of expressing political choice. This is 
what I am insisting upon. And we have to prepare for these processes 
in the educational system so that we bring up new generations of men 
and women in America who will know how to manage the country and 
manage our civilization. The processes which, in the past, have not 
been completely rational or intentional but irresistible have given us 
tremendous power and tremendous material mastery but, in a sense, 
have robbed us of the chance to be free persons. Nobody intended 
this result. It has happened as a result of development of machinery, 
this great power and the good luck America has had in the last 50 or 
60 years, with the resulting loss of real political participation. 

Where do we turn for remedies? Or for substitute experience? 

Well, we are looking for two kinds of remedies. One is to regain the 
feeling of skill, the feeling of personal achievement, the feeling of 
using oneself and learning by using oneself. The other is to try to 
regain control over part of one's political responsibilities. 

I am one who believes that the average American man or woman 
is not what you might think. I would like to put it this way: If you 
think that by looking at the back of the neck of a taxicab driver you 
can know what is going on in his mind, you are mistaken. It is the 
intellectual, it is the highbrow, like you and me, who takes it for 
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granted that the taxicab driver and he is my example because he is all 
kinds, he is all ages, he comes from varied backgrounds has no higher 
interests. If you think he chooses to talk only about baseball and the 
weather because they are the only subjects be is interested in, you are 
wrong. He talks to you about baseball and the weather because he 
thinks that is all you are interested in. 

This is not just my imagination. As a working sociologist, which 
every teacher can claim to be, I know what I am talking about. This 
is not only true in New York; it is true everywhere else in the United 
States. The spiritual, aesthetic, and intellectual life in the United States 
is something nobody really knows. Particularly, Americans do not 
know it; Europeans sometimes stumble on it. 

I was at a conference recently in a northeastern institution of great 
power and intellectual prestige. A number of people gathered to- 
gether to decide what has happened to American values. One of the 
interesting men there was Robert Oppenheimer. Most people who 
know about Oppenheimer would say, of course, that his contribution 
to this discussion would be mostly about our scientific achievements, 
and it was. But once, right in the midst of the conversation, to my 
astonishment and delight, Oppenheimer said: "It seems to me that 
people, such as we are, don't realize the extent to which the people 
of the United States love beauty, love the things of the mind, and how 
students of the United States, particularly the students in the great 
midwestern universities, are building a culture in this country which 
is going to be richer than anybody can imagine." 

If I had said that, nobody would be surprised. I was a little surprised 
when Oppenheimer said it. But he is observant of social as well as 
scientific facts. 

Let me tell you one story which I could match with many others. 
It is a taxicab story, and it happened in New York. Two friends of 
mine walked out of the Columbia Faculty Club one day and got into 
a cab and started downtown. The cab driver made an obvious deduc- 
tion: "You gentlemen connected with Columbia University?" 

They admitted that they were. 

He said, "Do either of you know Latin?" 

One of the men, Professor Westermann, who told me the story and 
was probably the greatest classicist living in the United States, said, 
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"Yes, I think I know Latin. I have been teaching ancient history for 
50 years, and I have read Latin since about the age of ten." 

The man said, "All right. If you know Latin that well, will you tell 
me why, when the Latin turned into French, the French lost the neuter 
gender?" 

Westermann said, "I have been teaching ancient history and reading 
Latin for many years and nobody asked me that question before, and I 
never thought of it before. But it is true, isn't it, the neuter gender 
dropped out? It isn't in French, Italian, and Spanish. What happened?** 

The driver said, "I don't know. You tell me what happened." 
Westermann asked, "Why did you ask that question?" 

The driver replied, "Well, I have been a cab driver for 28 years. I 
have a lot of idle time, and about 20 years ago I decided a good way 
to spend that idle time would be to study languages. After studying 
Latin and Greek, I said 'What happened to these languages in modern 
times?* And I lost that neuter gender, and I have been trying ever 
since to find somebody to locate it for me." 

Now, Professor Westermann did not find this out by sitting behind 
the taxicab driver and looking at his neck and saying, "A man with that 
kind of neck would probably know where the Dodgers stand/' He 
found it out by listening, and I find it out over and over again, not only 
from taxi drivers, but from the man who cuts my grass in the country. 
I used to cut it myself; I used to be a demon with a power mower. 
I cannot manage it any more; I hire a man to do it. 

The first day he came in he said to my wife, "I can't come on 
Thursday, Mrs. Bryson." 

I know this man. He is a German, retired from an unimportant 
position. 

"I can't come Thursday. That is rehearsal day." 

"What rehearsal?" my wife asked. 

"I play in the Dutchess County orchestra. I can't work that day. 
I have to go to Poughkeepsie and learn our symphony." 

I could go on with this indefinitely. 

So I talk to you about creating a group of young people who can 
find in the use of their minds and the use of their hands, in reaping 
all of the treasures which are laid up for them in our civilization, the 
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loveliness and beauty and thought and the struggles with great prob- 
lems, the real values in life. You can do it. But do not think you will 
get opposition from all of their parents or that this country is a desert 
you are just beginning to water. It is not. 

What I am saying and this is my theme is that you can recapture 
the kind of experience people used to get by working with their hands, 
the kind of satisfaction that men used to get for themselves out of 
making a cabinet, or putting on a horseshoe, or building a house, or 
plowing a furrow. 

Few people can get that kind of experience out of their work now. 
The movement of indigenous call it amateur if you like art in this 
country is merely the natural turn of the human spirit to recapture, if 
you like, on a higher plane, the old experience that our grandparents 
got out of cooking the best apple pie in the village, or plowing the 
straightest furrow, or sawing the straightest line in the timber. 

We can say to teachers, You can build a generation which will 
learn to get more for itself out of its own efforts, out of its own 
participation, not mere appreciation; that is something else and im- 
portant; that is not what we are talking about. We are talking about 
actually creating in music and in the arts and in thought and in 
experimental science. Then you will recapture for the next generation 
the ability to enjoy the basic human values which, if lost, will cripple 
the human spirit. 

We must also recapture real experience in politics. I do not think 
you lead a full life without political experience. After all, the Greeks, 
who knew everything, knew this. The non-political Greek was an idiot 
(that is the literal word, as most of you know) . He was the idiot. 
He was not part of the community because he had no political interest. 

We lose real political experience in the great collectives, so we turn 
to our communities. The new development of interest in rebuilding 
communities and taking part in community life is a natural attempt by 
our people to recapture for themselves the kind of experience that wii 
give them a chance to grow by seeing what happens as a result of 
their own choices. 

Recently, I went to a village of about 2,000 people, ten miles from 
where I live (I am not in that school district, but I went with a friend 
who was), to sit in on a public meeting. I have, unfortunately, not 
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often been at educational conferences where I was not making a speech, 
so I do not know very much about educational conferences at the grass 
roots. They were trying to pass a school budget over opposition of 
people who thought it was too big. 

I am a professional dialectician and discussion leader, and making 
things dear is, in a sense, my business; it is the business of any teacher. 
And I suffered I am not joking I suffered to hear how these village 
people asked questions but did not get answers. Nobody, neither 
questioner nor answerer, knew what question was asked or what answer 
was given. The level of clarity in that discussion, although there was 
deep passion and fever underneath, was shocking to anybody who likes 
to have ideas clear. 

But these people were taking care of their own affairs. This is the 
best kind of government, not because problems will be better taken 
care of, not because the decisions will be better, but because every 
person in that room, out of the passion, the fever, even out of their 
confusion as they tried so hard to think through these questions, was 
the better person and will know something about himself as the 
returns from their session come in. 

Now, that is what we mean by real democracy; not a chance to vote, 
but a chance to vote in a place where you can learn from your political 
decision. So, what I am saying to you is that you have got to create 
a group of teachers mostly in the high schools who know that truth 
is our chief instrument in this country for the continuation of our 
culture, for making civilization count in the lives of the people. More 
of our people go to high school, and are there at a later stage in their 
development toward maturity, than in any other place. It is our last 
chance to get at most of the people. Sometime it may be in the junior 
college. Later it may be in the university. But it is now in the high 
school. If this is not done in the high school, then we will send out 
people who can be deceived about what freedom is and people who 
will not have the equipment to use freedom for its real value. 

"The Next America" I am talking about will be an America in 
which, for the first time in the history of the world, people will have 
put material things on a level of, shall we say, subjugation, getting 
them down where they belong so that all of the material questions are 
at least well enough taken care of so that not just a few people, as has 
always been true, not just the favored few or gifted or rich and 
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powerful, but most people after all, this is a democracy will be free 
enough from economic pressures so that they will find out for them- 
selves what they are, what they have, and they will do this only if they 
can find for themselves, in their very highest reaches in the community 
and in themselves, a chance to do things, to make decisions which will 
be close enough to the consequences so that those decisions will have 
some meaning and they will learn from them. 

My friends, you cannot learn any other way, and you cannot keep a 
society like ours fresh and spontaneous and free and individual unless 
we can make a group of teachers who can teach a group of boys and 
girls to grow up to be that kind of people. 
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Even though It is difficult to say what its limits are, to find its 
depths, or to define all the subtleties that are in it ... the teacher's 
job is to do everything that can be done to help every individual to 
be his own best self. Bryson. 

. * . the main task of the school today is to make its students aware 
that they will have fo be on their own so far as the most essential 
part of their education is concerned. The contours of knowledge . . . 
are changing so fast in our time that a school can consider itself 
successful in direct proportion fo its ability to prepare its students 
for gaining the larger part of their education on their own, and for 
keeping their intellectual inventory current. This means the individual 
must be prepared to accept the responsibility himself for revising and 
revamping his knowledge as he goes along. The individual can call 
himself truly educated only when he can make balanced judgments 
about the validity of such information or knowledge, integrating it 
with the old, or sorting or discarding as may be required. Cousins. 



PROBLEM AREA I 
Bases for Developing Sound Personnel Policies and Practices 



Basic to all other objectives [of education] is that of creating a 
desire to learn and to use that learning wholesomely. . . . We should 
establish in clear, concise language ... the purpose of the school pro- 
gram . . . then we can proceed with the preparation of written policies 
which will provide those entrusted with the school program the incen- 
tive to implement the goals established. Luce. 

... if we are to develop new and better working relationships with 
our associates we must move out of our self-centered notches and 
onto the plane where we can maneuver jointly by working with sym- 
pathetic understanding and full participation of all members of the 
team. . . . Only through our identify with our fellow workers, through 
brotherly love and sympathetic understanding, can we formulate and 
put into practice effective personnel policies. Raver. 
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goal of any profession is the continuous improvement in the 
service it offers. The goal of our profession is to assure the most 
effective teaching possible for the children of America, for our very 
way of life tomorrow will be determined by the boys and girls in our 
schools today. As the quality of the teaching in any school system 
depends largely upon the personnel policies under which it operates, 
every school system should develop codes designed to assure the 
finest teaching possible. 

Many school systems, however, do not even have written rules and 
regulations* The superintendent makes decisions as to procedure when 
the need arises. Perhaps a teacher asks permission of the superinten- 
dent to attend a funeral. He says no. She remembers that another 
teacher a short time before not only was given time off for a funeral 
but had a substitute provided. Of course, the circumstances may have 
been entirely different, but from her point of view this is pure 
favoritism. Resentment, anger, hurt feelings not only affect her as a 
person but as a teacher. She thinks of all the little extra services she 
has done which apparently the superintendent does not appreciate; 
besides she has a lot of unused sick leave. What's the use? All this 
misunderstanding could have been avoided by having a written set of 
policies stating what funerals an employee could attend without loss 
of pay. 

The first "must/* therefore, is a written set of policies meticulously 
followed even if they are determined by the superintendent alone. 

a Keynote Address delivered before the Washington Conference, June 26, 1957. 
Analyst's Address for Problem Area I. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CODES A COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 

Of course, it is possible to have a good set of policies written by 
the superintendent. The provisions can be clear, reasonable, and fair. 
But to do it this way again indirectly affects the staff, perhaps without 
their being conscious of it. A parent-child relationship evolves, even 
though the superintendent may be a wise and kindly father and the 
teachers good and obedient children. To be cast as children hardly 
challenges teachers to assume responsibility and rise to the heights 
of leadership of which they, as professional men and women, are 
capable. 

To an increasing extent personnel policies are being developed 
democratically through the cooperative efforts of the people most 
directly affected classroom teachers, secretaries, custodians, and ad- 
ministrators. 

The superintendent is a key person to have on the committee whether 
he serves as an active, voting member or as a non-voting, technical 
assistant and resource person. I do not see how a personnel policies 
committee could possibly be very effective without his cooperation. 
I recall when we were working on improving our sick-leave policy, 
we needed to know how many days of sick leave teachers had taken 
during the past five years and the cost involved. This information 
would have been impossible to secure if the superintendent had either 
not wanted us to have it or been too indifferent to bother about it. As 
it was, the information was all tabulated for us at our next meeting; 
and we were able to devise a policy whereby our ten days, if unused, 
can accumulate with no limit. 

Occasionally board members also have representatives on these com- 
mittees, although some boards of education prefer not to become in- 
volved. The final decision is theirs to make after the committee has 
presented its proposals to them. With representatives on the com- 
mittee, they tend to be committed ahead of time. 

In many instances, parents are also included on the committee. The 
understanding that lay citizens gain by serving is of great value to the 
staff, especially if salary increases are involved. Parents can go to 
public meetings and ask the people to vote extra millage for schools 
far more effectively than teachers who stand to gain financially. Such 
citizens are also in a strong position to defend the schools against 
unjustified attacks because of the understanding they gain through 
committee participation. 
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The very fact that the board of education and the superintendent 
are willing to have the teachers participate in policy-making pays them 
the implied compliment that they have the interest, common sense, and 
perspective to make a real contribution. In such an atmosphere 
teachers grow in dignity and worth and are more likely to reach pro- 
fessional levels of teaching. This is especially true if it is possible to 
involve a high percentage of the staff in the decisions made, even 
though the actual committee work is necessarily done by their repre- 
sentatives. Frequent reports, surveys, and questionnaires help extend 
participation. 

In spite of these devices, one of the greatest problems is that com- 
mittee members tend to grow faster than the group they represent. It 
is possible for this situation to defeat the work of the committee. 
For instance, I recall the time when our personnel policies committee 
was working on health examinations. We had given the matter careful 
study and produced what we thought was an outstanding plan. 
Through several contacts with the groups back in the schools, we 
learned that there would be resistance, for there was a great fear 
that health exams would be used to get rid of teachers. Conscious of 
this, we included the provision that teachers could be examined either 
at Ford Hospital (a fairly impersonal institution) at board of educa- 
tion expense or by a doctor of their own choosing at their own expense. 
This provision almost overcame the opposition to the health examina- 
tion program, which lost by a single vote. It was a hard decision for 
the committee not to include the health examination program in the 
proposals sent to the board of education that May, but it was probably 
wise to wait. We have since instituted the program, the fears have 
proved goundless, and no one questions its value today. Democratic 
procedure certainly requires patience! 

TEACHER PRIVILEGES vs. RESPONSIBILITY 

It is impossible to work on a personnel policies committee and not 
realize how many privileges could be extended to the staff if the group 
as a whole could be made to assume the same degree of responsibility 
that the committee grows into. This is not because the teachers on the 
committee are any different from the rest, but the understandings that 
come from their cooperative efforts, provided that adequate technical 
assistance and background information are available, tend to create an 
increased sense of responsibility and new concerns in the committee 
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members. It is important for the teachers on the committee to bring 
the whole group along with them as much as possible through the 
local teachers association and their daily school contacts. The few can 
so easily spoil things for the many. 

An experience that our committee had this past year illustrates this 
point. For many years we have been trying to persuade our board of 
education to include a provision for business leave in our sick leave 
policy. In spite of the fact that they have agreed to many of our 
committee's proposals, business leave is something they have been 
consistently opposed to. However, last spring the board agreed to 
allow us two days for "important personal business" on a one-year 
trial basis. Each employee was left free to make his own interpretation 
of "important personal business." All that was required was that he 
notify the principal that he would not be in school and sign a card 
stating the reason for his absence. This is quite in line with our policy 
of allowing the staff just as much freedom of decision and action as 
they prove capable of carrying. 

I was horrified when one of our teachers asked me if I thought it 
would be all right if she used her two business days to add to her 
Christmas vacation, for she was sure she would not need the time for 
anything else and she could make good use of the extra days on her 
trip to Florida. When I explained what the business leave was set up 
for, and that how we used it would determine whether we could keep 
it or not, she was perfectly willing to have the two days' pay deducted 
from her check to extend her vacation. 

We were not fortunate enough, however, to head off everyone who 
lacked understanding. Although a study made through April 15 
shows that three-quarters of our staff did not claim any business leave 
at all and that the vast majority of those who did had good and 
sufficient reasons, the fact remains that some teachers actually wrote the 
following reasons on their cards: family visits; out of town; study 
for exams; husband's office party; passports, etc., for wife to go 
abroad; women's symphony; job interviews; dress rehearsal; and "went 
with father." Minority, yes, but perhaps they will cause the majority 
of us to lose our business leave entirely or to have it restricted to a 
definite list which will almost certainly omit a legitimate reason for 
taking business leave and thereby deprive someone of the compensation 
that he would have received under the present plan. We do not yet 
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know the board's final decision. Our only hope is that they consent 
to a second year's trial and give us a chance to do a better job of help- 
ing all of our teachers understand what "important personal business" 
is. 

Such a lack of understanding as demonstrated by these teachers 
exemplifies what happens also in other areas covered by personnel 
policies unless channels of communication can be made effective 
through the local association, faculty meetings, conferences, newsletters, 
or other means. Teachers need to understand the personnel policies of 
their system. These usually include carefully written statements on 
contractual relations, promotions, transfers, sick leave, and professional 
growth, as well as the salary schedule itself. Each employee should 
have a copy for ready reference, and the various provisions may well 
serve as a topic for faculty discussions or a program for the local 
professional association. 

THE PROBLEM OF SALARY POLICIES 

An important part of any set of personnel policies deals with 
salaries. As a committee's salary recommendations very directly affect 
every person in the system, it is important to observe some basic 
principles which experience has shown tend to prevent inequities. 

One is to recognize the difference in the length of service rendered 
by ten- and twelve-month employees. For example, if $200 is the 
increment for ten-month employees, the proportionate increment for 
twelve months of service is $240. If ten days of sick leave are allowed 
each year to ten-month employees, twelve-month employees should 
have twelve. 

Another basic principle which always should be observed is that 
whenever the minimum is raised all the steps and the maximums must 
be increased accordingly. To raise the minimum alone means that two 
salary scales exist, one for the people not yet hired and one for the 
teachers who have given service to the system. Nothing raises resent- 
ment and destroys staff morale faster than to have a new teacher given 
a salary as large or larger than the teacher who has been in the system. 
Yet this has happened far too many times. The reason usually given 
hardly helps. It is that a new minimum is necessary in order to compete 
in the teacher shortage. The implication is clear. There is nothing to 
worry about as far as the other teachers are concerned as they will 
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probably stay anyhow. Of course, this is just the attitude that accounts 
for the constant upping of the minimum while little or nothing is done 
to advance the maximum. 

Probably there is no greater problem than how to get maximum 
salaries where they should be. The law of supply and demand, which 
takes care of the minimum, plays no part in the setting of the 
maximum. School employees themselves must assume some of the 
responsibility for this situation, for it was early salary committees that 
were largely responsible for limiting the amount of credit for outside 
service a teacher could receive when transferring from another system. 
Few places today allow as much as $1,000 above the minimum for 
experience; therefore, teachers do not often move from one system to 
another after the fifth year. Perhaps if there were a concerted move- 
ment to lift these restrictions and allow the free movement of teachers 
with full service credit, boards of education might find it necessary 
to offer much higher maximum salaries in order to hold their career 
teachers. 

Still another thing that has kept maximum salaries down is the 
emphasis upon reaching the top in a shorter period of time. The aim 
of many committees has been to increase the increments and reduce the 
number of steps. Of course, for many years salary increments were too 
low. Now we have come to a point, however, where many committees 
need to make a decision as to whether they prefer still higher 
increments or a higher maximum. The two are related, for high 
increments rapidly exhaust the budget. As the amount of money 
available is usually limited, this becomes a matter of choice. Probably 
the wise decision is for the committee to determine what increment 
would be fairest for all employees and then strive to get as many steps 
on the scale as possible with this increment. 

One technique to use to prod the maximum along is to adopt an 
open-ended scale. This means that the board recognizes that the 
maximum is not high enough and agrees to give all staff members 
an increment each year. This raises the maximum one step at a time, 
of course lengthening the scale. If the increments are satisfactory, this 
plan provides a reasonable solution to the problem, as the staff has the 
satisfaction of seeing the scale improve while the board has the 
advantage of watching the financial picture and moving at an easy pace 
rather than making commitments for an uncertain future. They feel a 
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security because if necessary they can put a cap on the open end any 
spring when salary decisions are made. 

A sound salary schedule developed cooperatively and administered 
fairly not only does much to stabilize a school staff and create a 
favorable climate for teaching but can stimulate continuous growth. As 
the Professional Standards Movement advances, there is no doubt that 
a career teacher will be required to have a master's degree even if 
teachers continue to be hired with less than five years of professional 
preparation. There is some validity to the argument that the work for 
the second degree is more meaningful and valuable if earned while 
on the job or at least after having some actual experience. If a school 
system decides that it is a desirable goal for all of its career teachers 
to have a master's degree, certain policies can help bring this situation 
about. 

First, it is necessary to break the tradition of having the masters 
maximum a mere two or three hundred dollars above the bachelor's 
maximum. Instead, the committee should determine within how many 
years it is reasonable to require a new teacher with a bachelor's degree 
to obtain her master's degree and set up a limited number of incre- 
ments, probably from six to eight. This establishes a bachelor's 
maximum independent of the master's. 

Upon attaining the master's degree the teacher immediately is placed 
on the master's scale, which should call for larger annual increments. 
In any case, there certainly will be a much higher maximum to advance 
toward. I have no doubt that professional salary schedules in the not- 
too-distant future will have a differential of $1,000, $1,500, or $2,000 
between the bachelor's maximum and the master's. And as the master's 
reaches the recommended $10,000, there may be as much as a $3,000 
differential. One of the reasons there has been such a lag at the top 
of the schedule is the immediate cost involved in lifting both 
maximums. This, too, helps explain the fact that many systems have 
reached the recommended minimum of $4,500, but few if any have 
anywhere near attained the NBA maximum. 

Limiting the number of increments on the bachelor's scale does not 
prevent a teacher with a bachelor's degree from, staying in the system 
more than six or eight years. It does mean, however, that he will soon 
reach a maximum and receive no more increments until he earns a 
master's degree, and this provides a real incentive to go to work on it. 
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If such a policy is adopted, special consideration should be given to 
the older teachers, who undoubtedly served during the depression at 
ridiculously low salaries and have given years of loyal service to the 
system. To increase the difference between the maximums of the two 
scales radically might seem to discriminate against them. It is one thing 
to expect young teachers hired during the last few years at relatively 
high beginning salaries to get a master's degree if they want a career 
in teaching. It is something entirely different to ask teachers near the 
end of their careers to do the same thing. One way to meet this 
problem is to provide for longevity payments. These are super- 
maximum factors determined by the year the teacher entered the 
system. For instance, any teacher at maximum, regardless of degree, 
might be given a longevity super-maximum of $100 if employed by the 
system before 1940; $200 if before 1935; $300 if before 1930; $400 if 
before 1925; and $500 if before 1920. These super-maximums would 
be carried by this group until retirement. It would be a provision just 
for them and eventually, when the last of them had retired, would 
leave no future longevity plan in the schedule. Such a policy would 
tend to make these teachers feel appreciated and result in better staff 
morale. At the same time it makes possible a substantial increase in 
the master's maximum without a corresponding change in the bache- 
lor's. 

There is another group to consider in the limiting of increments on 
the bachelor's scale, and it is the teachers who are near or at the 
bachelor's maximum and probably already have more increments than 
the new plan would allow. An important principle to observe here 
is not to reduce individuals when salary changes are made. They 
should remain above schedule until future schedule improvements 
overtake them. In these days of rapidly improving schedules this 
period is usually not too long, and the slight additional cost is justified 
for the resentment it avoids. 

POLICIES WHICH STIMULATE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
In addition to the incentives to earn a master's degree in the salary 
schedule itself, all personnel policies should include other plans for 
staff improvement. Knowledge of the growth and development of 
children is increasing as is the understanding of the nature of learning 
and the educative process. Besides, a great body of learning is con- 
stantly being added in the various fields of specialization. A profes- 
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sional person has the responsibility to keep informed, and it is a 
legitimate expenditure of the board of education to support and en- 
courage staff members in their attempts to keep abreast of the times. 
The Michigan Department of Public Instruction suggests that 5 per 
cent of the operational budget can justifiably be spent to upgrade the 
staff and thereby improve professional services. 

The most common improvement plan and easiest to administer is to 
pay for every credit hour above the bachelor's or master's degree. This 
is a super-scale factor, which the teacher receives as soon as the credit is 
validated and maintains until he earns a higher degree and a place 
on the new scale. 

Cooperatively set up travel policies are sometimes included in the 
professional improvement plan. Travel itself is broadening and 
pleasureable. A happy person who has interesting experiences is likely 
to be a stimulating teacher. Now that more and more universities give 
college credit for supervised travel, teachers may include travel on the 
same basis as any other college work for extra pay. On the other hand, 
some systems give reimbursement for independent travel, provided it 
meets the requirements of their particular travel policies. 

An important way to promote professional growth is to provide for 
participation in professional activities and conferences. Some systems 
not only give released time and provide substitutes but also pay part or 
all of the expenses involved in state or national conferences. If any 
one of our teachers has a position of leadership at such a conference, 
my superintendent inserts information about it in the board agenda 
so that others will be made aware of it, and then does the teacher die 
courtesy of sending him the page of the agenda containing the item. 
This indirectly indicates a pride in the professional activities of staff 
members and encourages increased professional participation. 

It is, moreover, the policy of our administrative council to release 
from the classroom a teacher who has demonstrated some special skill 
in order that she may assume the role of a resource person and give 
direct help somewhere else in the system. For example, one of our 
teachers is an expert in school camping. She was released from the 
classroom and given a substitute in order to make it possible for her 
to share her "know-how" with some teachers taking their groups 
camping for the first time. This policy gives status to classroom 
teachers in recognizing and making more widely available their pro- 
fessional contributions. 
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One topic included in few, if any, personnel policies might well be- 
come an important section. Committees should seriously consider 
formulating their own policies on the teacher as a political citizen. The 
NEA recognizes that America has much to gain when teachers have 
"an aggressive, informed and intelligent concern for who is elected, for 
the issues that are before the voters and their representatives, and the 
decisions that are made by government at local, state and national 
levels." The NEA Citizenship Committee urges teachers, like other 
responsible citizens, to register, vote, and participate actively in politics, 
the science of government. How can a teacher teach citizenship 
effectively unless he practices citizenship? Many teachers run for 
political office and are elected. The personnel policies committee could 
set up the framework for ordinary political activities as well as outline 
the procedure to follow if a teacher wishes to become a candidate for 
public office. Such local encouragement might result in more general 
participation in this vital area. 

CONTINUOUS REVISION AND REFINEMENT REQUIRED 
In setting up any kind of personnel policies citizenship, salaries, 
tenure, professional growth, sick leave remember the NEA is always 
ready to help with the resources of its vast Research Division and its 
many committees and commissions. Also remember that even the best 
set of personnel policies possible will have to be revised time after 
time. Our (Ferndale) first written personnel policies were adopted in 
1943. We have had revisions practically every year since. Now we 
know we never will be through. Regardless of how much care goes 
into the formulation of a policy, experience with it may suggest a 
needed change. One rather inexperienced committee set up a sabbatical 
leave policy which provided half-pay for a year's leave after seven years 
of service with the stipulation that the teacher must return and give 
at least two years of service to the system. They were very proud of a 
policy which relatively few schools have. When they put the plan to 
work, however, a teacher decided not to return after all, and the 
committee was faced with the problem of how to collect the half -salary 
which had been paid. Of course, there was no way to get the money 
bade. The only thing the committee could do was to revise the policy 
to require nine years of service before the leave. And so they learned, 
as all committees learn, from experience with the policy as written. 
Another situation that a committee is likely to face is that what 
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seems a most logical and well-thought-out proposal may not be ap- 
proved by the board. Of course, this is disappointing, but the com- 
mittee should not become discouraged. There is always another year, 
One technique which sometimes works when the board hestitates to 
adopt a policy is to suggest a one-year trial. Some of our best policies, 
such as our plan governing payment for hours beyond the master's 
degree, were originally on a trial basis. This gives both the committee 
and the board of education a chance to see how the policy actually 
operates. If it proves a success, the chances are that it will become a 
permanent part of the personnel policies. 

The hours spent on a personnel policies committee are rewarding to 
the people involved and result in great benefits to the school system 
and total staff. Where democratic ideals prevail, teachers operate in an 
atmosphere free from suspicion and misunderstanding. The resulting 
goodwill between teachers and administrators fosters professional 
growth. The improved teaching which results holds great promise for 
the schools of the future. 
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The responsibility for effectiveness in education . . . lies largely in 
the fusion of goals and their understanding among the component 
parts of the team from the school board to the student. ... A good 
climate certainly requires focus on the strengths of the individual and 
their constant improvement, both for his own sake and for the sake 
of the organization. . . . The climate we seek must be found in the 
daily living of good policies and practices a way of life which applies 
high moral and ethical principles to the relationships of people at 
work. Moxcy. 

I have tried to analyze what it is that [a master teacher] has that 
many [teachers] do not have in so full a measure. . . . First of all ... 
[he] possesses a full and overflowing measure of sincere respect for 
young people. They like him; he likes them; and together they get 
things done. Naturally and without apparent effort he is able to 
motivate young people to a high degree of achievement. In the 
second place, he is an expert in teaching. ... He knows his field, is 
confident in it, and enjoys it thoroughly. The mastery and the en- 
thusiasm that [he] has for his particular area of expertness is contagi- 
ous. It breeds confidence and respect on the part of students and their 
parents and on the part of his colleagues. . . . Here is a master teacher 
who has found a climate in which both he and children are thriving. 
When we have found such a teacher, may the good Lord give us the 
wisdom and the courage to leave him alone. Then let us be wise 
enough to analyze the climate that makes him thrive and try to see 
if rt wiB work with other teachers. Cdbe. 
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ME have been commissioned to consider an important phase of 
school administration from a perspective that has been seriously 
neglected. We are challenged to explore the implications of the 
proposition that personnel policies and practices are good to the extent 
that they help create a climate in which the teacher can teach. 

One of the key concepts of this statement of principle is the word 
"climate/* Webster defines climate in the physical world as "the 
average conditions of weather at a place and over a period of years as 
shown by temperature, wind velocity, rains, etc." When we think of 
climate in a human enterprise, we are concerned with those prevailing 
influences and demands which affect the behavior of human beings. 
Taking the figure a step further, we probably would agree that good 
climatic conditions in the social sense consist of influences and demands 
which are consistent with the needs, aspirations, and limitations of 
human beings. 

This idea of climate in connection with children in school is an 
established part of our educational catechism. One of our major con- 
cerns in recent years has been with defining the environmental con- 
ditions that are most conducive to good learning on the part of 
children. Whether we practice it or not, we say we believe very 
intensely that a child thrives best in a school climate which equates 
demands with ability and keeps frustration to a minimum. One of the 
things I would like to propose as a stimulant to our thinking is that 
we are not concerned enough with the climate that makes for good 
teaching. I fear that we have not consistently applied our professed 
belief in the value of human personality to teacher personnel 
administration. 



a Analysf s Address, Problem Area II, delivered before Unit A, the Washington 
Conference, June 26, 1957. 
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PROCEDURES vs. CLIMATE 

As one concerned with personnel administration for the past several 
years, I have examined as much of the literature and attended as many 
conferences on personnel administration as time would allow. Until 
recently it appears that we have all been largely concerned with the 
mechanics and techniques involved in personnel policies and practices. 
Our concern has been with processes, records, gadgets, files, schedules, 
control methods, and various and sundry manipulations which make 
for efficient operation. The chances are that a visiting administrator 
inquiring about the personnel setup in a school is shown an array of 
files, records, standard forms, schedules, and control formulae, all 
intermeshed with an elaborate system of cross-filing and statistical 
analysis. I am not belittling these aspects of administration because 
businesslike procedures are necessary, but when we mistake techniques 
for purposes and confuse means for ends we need to take a new look 
at ourselves and discover what our job was before it got lost in the 
filing cabinet. 

In this session, I invite you to join me in taking the general statement 
that "the purpose of personnel administration is to improve the climate 
for teaching" and extend a few of its implications to their logical 
conclusions, or at least in that general direction. 

TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE 

If we accept this as our responsibility, we must start with a willing- 
ness to accept people for what they are, in sickness or in health, for 
better or for worse. Perhaps I may have dreams of what I would like 
for people to be in some ideal New Jerusalem of the future, but I 
cannot escape the real and ever-present fact of life that people, in- 
cluding myself , are what they are regardless of what I would like for 
them to be. I must accept this fact or else withdraw from the human 
race. Because of the general arrangement of things, we have no 
material out of which to make school teachers other than people. This 
arrangement applies not only to teachers but to superintendents, super- 
visors, personnel directors, and even presidents and deans of colleges 
of education. We are the ones who conduct the job of public education. 
There are no alternatives. 

Education, with its soaring aims that reach the sky, with its cur- 
riculum that encompasses everything and invites even more, and with 
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its promise of world salvation, is still a job that must be performed 
by teachers. Whether we like it or not, the heady wine of public 
education must be poured from these earthen vessels. 

One of the great functions of personnel administration reflected 
through policies and practices is to remind the architects and dreamers 
of education of these facts of life. It is because of the human limita- 
tions of people who are called upon to perform society's most difficult 
task that an understanding of these limitations is necessary. It is 
necessary if we are to design the job of teaching so that it will be 
manageable. It is necessary in order that human beings who choose 
teaching as a career may enjoy the satisfaction of doing a job with 
some success. 

ROLE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

Personnel administration must inject a strong dose of realism into 
the idealistic mixture prepared by educational planners. Without an 
understanding of human limitations and without policies and practices 
that take these limitations into account, participation in the educational 
enterprise can become more and more frustrating, and the aims of 
education can become empty promises. Instead of using disembodied 
terms, such as "education should do so and so" or "the schools must 
perform such and such a job," we should substitute the tangible and 
human word "teacher" 

When we are tempted to invite the world to dump another con- 
founding problem with which it cannot cope into the cockpit of the 
public schools, we are dumping it into the lap of Mary Ann Brown, 
who teaches fifth grade in Riverside School. If Mary Ann is an average 
teacher of the Traxler study, she grew up in a small community in a 
lower middle-class family, where the income from the farm, the 
barber shop, or the grocery store provided for necessities and few 
luxuries. Mary Ann made above-average grades in high school where, 
being an attractive girl, she was probably drum majorette. In college, 
where she worked part-time, she made about average grades, and when 
tested proved to be somewhat below the average intelligence of 
students planning to enter professions other than teaching. In her 
career as a teacher she has had three years of experience. She is trying 
to take care of a husband and a child at home and will probably have 
another baby within the next two years. She has succeeded so far in 
establishing a few beachheads on the vast continent of education but 
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is struggling with many demands that seem to call for too much in so 
little time. Mary Ann is a nice person. She wants to be a good wife 
and good mother and wants to be a good teacher if she can just get 
things organized but she has her limitations. 

If personnel administration can become really skillful in assessing 
the potentialities and limitations of teachers, it can perform the same 
useful function that the structural engineer performs with the architect. 
As the architect designs a building, a bridge, a tunnel, a highway, he 
must have the engineer at his elbow, advising him constantly that here 
is what he can expect from the materials at hand: The engineer knows 
of the stresses and strains which must be taken into account when the 
materials are put together. The engineer is constantly saying to the 
architect, "At this point you must redesign. Such a magnificent span 
would be delightful; but from what we know about the limitations of 
available materials, the stress exceeds the margin of safety." The 
architect who ignores the engineer goes out of business. Either his 
dreams remain dreams or his structure collapses. Let us take a look 
at personnel policies and practices from the viewpoint that personnel 
administration should have as its prime aim the creation of a climate in 
which teachers can do the best job possible in spite of their limitations. 

Some of the functions of personnel administration as outlined in our 
agenda and which are suggested for our consideration are policies 
relating to recruitment and employment, policies relating to welfare 
and benefits, and policies relating to working conditions. This is a 
sufficiently inclusive list, especially when we include the subtopics 
under each heading. As a matter of fact, it is entirely too inclusive 
for our discussion, because we have limitations of time in this session 
and must not attempt to bite off too big a chunk at one time. 

POLICIES REGARDING WELFARE BENEFITS 

Somewhat arbitrarily, I am choosing to take advantage of you as a 
captive audience and to limit my discussion as much as possible to one 
phase of the third category which deals with working conditions 
surrounding the teacher. Before passing by the topic listed as "Policies 
Relating to Welfare and Benefits," there are two observations I feel 
compelled to make. 

When we speak of policies and practices that have to do with such 
things as leaves of absence, group insurance, hospitalization, secure 
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contractual relationships, and respectable salary schedules, I wish that 
we could eliminate forever from our vocabulary the term "fringe 
benefits." Too often we think of these things as extras, as nice acts of 
generosity if we can afford them. We are prone to think of them as 
some form of philanthropy, as a special reward for service, or as a 
kind of bribe which attracts people into jobs. Instead, we should think 
of so-called welfare and benefits as essential parts of the teaching 
climate. If we would have good teaching we must, as far as possible, 
have teachers who are not haunted with the fear of financial loss as a 
result of sickness and unexpected emergency. If we would have good 
teaching, we must have teachers who feel they have a reasonable 
amount of security in their positions and who look forward to con- 
tinued employment with the possibility of advancement as long as a 
reasonably proficient job is performed. 

NEED FOR COMMUNICATION 

The second footnote I would like to inject is that regardless of what 
kind of policies and practices we have, they should be communicated 
adequately and constantly. They must be known and understood. 
Mediocre or even bad policies which are understood clearly are better 
than good policies which are communicated poorly. It is truism to say 
that communication is not something that is done once and completed. 
It must be continuous, month after month and year after year. It would 
be difficult to estimate the damage that has been done to morale in 
many school systems because of the lack of understanding on the part 
of personnel as to what policies and practices actually are. I suspect 
that there will be or has been considerable discussion in other groups 
at this Conference concerning the participation of the entire staff in 
the formulation of personnel policies and practices. One of the points 
probably brought out in support of a broad participation in the 
formulation of personnel policies is that the more people you have 
involved the better the understanding there is. 

ROLE AND STATUS OF THE TEACHER 

I would like to propose that the most significant weather condition 
that makes for good climate for teaching is a dear, understandable 
recognition of what the status and role of the teacher is. Somehow, 
some way, we must do a better job of giving definition to the job of the 
teacher in order that that job can be manageable. 
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Anthropologists and social psychologists have done a great amount 
of research in the field of status and role, and have brought us the 
conclusion that a clear understanding of the role we are expected to 
play in any human endeavor is one of our greatest needs as human 
beings. It is one of our limitations as people that we do not have the 
ability to play too many roles at the same time. In human personality, 
continued confusion of roles leads to anxiety and maladjustment. 
Ralph Linton, one of our most distinguished anthropologists, says, 
"When roles lose their distinction, when they become diffuse and 
blurred, security is lessened and satisfying performance decreases/' In 
another connection he makes the statement that, "The maladjusted 
person is simply one who has difficulty in assuming the roles which 
his society requires of him." I know of no profession in which it is 
more difficult to answer the question, "What is my job and what is 
expected of me?" than the profession of teaching. Perhaps the most 
discussed topic in the field of educational administration these days 
deals with the problem of defining the role of the superintendent of 
schools. I suppose that the situation is even more serious in connection 
with teachers, because they are the ones who deal directly with 
children. Whatever confusions and frustrations the teacher has are 
communicated directly to children. 

One of the paragraphs I have underlined in my personal copy of the 
1955 Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators, 
Staff Relations and School Administration? is this: "It should be 
the first concern of educational administration to define a role of pro- 
fessional status and responsibility for the classroom teacher." Paul 
Woodring, in his delightful little book, Let's Talk Sense About Our 
Schools,* makes this statement with which some of you might agree: 
"Today the teacher finds himself caught in a cross-fire of conflict and 
demand. Perhaps a part of the difficulty grows out of the American 
people's exalted idea of the powers of formal education and lies in the 
exaggerated demands which have been made upon the schools or upon 
the exaggerated claims which some educational leaders have made for 
education. A good deal of it, however, lies in the inconsistency of the 
demands." 

American Association of School Administrators, Staff Relations in School Administrar 
tion t Thirty-Third Yearbook (Washington, D. C: the Association, a department of the 
National Education Association, 1955), 470 p. 

Paul Woodring, Ltfs talk Sense About Our Schools (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1953), 215 p. 
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As I interpret the viewpoint of the 1955 Yearbook of the AASA, 
the problem of instruction is resolved into the problem of how to best 
use the human resources that are available. The following quote struck 
me as being very pointed and very graphic: "No teacher can be doctor, 
lawyer, businessman, judge, mayor, nurse, economist, physician, pilot, 
world traveler, horticulturist and photographer/* We might go ahead 
and add, librarian, artist, recreational expert, psychiatrist, safety en- 
gineer, and so on. 

I was interested recently in a statement made by Dr. Hirsch Silver- 
man, Director of Psychological Services, Nutley (New Jersey) Public 
Schools, in an article entitled "The Psychological Basis of Adminis- 
tration of Educational Personnel" (Education 75: 223-27; December 
1954) . He says, "The world of education is a committed world, a con- 
secrated ideal; yet it is a nervous world, argumentive, preoccupied, in- 
secure, a grievous world, furtive, suspicious, and often lacking in under- 
standing, especially of teachers and the role of teaching. . . . Psycho- 
logically, sound administration of personnel in Education will give 
teachers the confidence to know the basic job of our schools, . . ." 

Dr. Arthur Jersild s book, When Teachers face Themselves,* should, 
in my opinion, be required reading for all school administrators, 
especially those concerned with personnel administration. His book 
is concerned with the strivings, satisfactions, hopes, and heartaches that 
pervade the teacher's life and work. It is based on a study of more than 
a thousand teachers and students in education and brings to bear some 
of the most recent contributions of psychology, psychoanalysis, and 
philosophy. In his discussion of the nature and some of the conditions 
of the anxiety of teachers, he says that, "Where there is anxiety, there 
is some kind of threatening condition, dislocation, rift, disharmony or 
inconsistency." He brings it even closer by saying that, " Anxiety comes 
when demands made upon us are confused and obscured by the 
demands we make upon ourselves." 

These scattered quotes and viewpoints are brought to our attention 
to remind us that one of our very serious limitations is that we, as 
human beings, have as part of our nature a need to operate in some 
sort of a structure in which we feel secure. We just do not have the 
ability to be all things to all people. We do not have the natural en- 
dowments that enable us to hop on a horse and ride off in all directions 

*Arthur Jetsild, When Teachers Face Themselves (New Yodc: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers Coileae, Columbia University, 1955), 169 P. 
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at once. We demand, for the sake of our own mental health and 
efficiency, that we have some kind of a definition of our status and the 
expectations that go with that status so that we are able to perform 
the role that is implied. 

Somehow we must bring to bear on the educational enterprise a 
concern about the evergrowing confusion in the definition of the 
teacher's role. If we are concerned, we must remember that definition 
means the placing of boundaries and limits which include and exclude 
in understandable terms. If definition proves too difficult at first, we 
should start with establishing some priorities. As Ward Reeder puts it, 
"We must keep in mind relative values because only a small portion 
of what might be taught can be taught. We must place first things 
first." If we find it impossible to decide on what is first, then I maintain 
that an arbitrary arrangement of priorities is better than none at all. 

Closely allied with the psychological need for role definition is the 
desire of human beings to be expert at something, however small. We 
all want to be good, really good, at something. We do not require 
of ourselves that we be good at everything, but we are the most 
miserable of creatures if we are unable to face success in at least some 
activity or undertaking. We know the importance of the experience of 
success for children, and we strive mightily to find something some- 
where that every child can be an expert in. Expertness, and the 
recognition of expertness, brings to human beings a self-confidence and 
a motivation that laps over into other fields of activity. It is an 
interesting phenomenon that would be worthy of serious research that 
during the last 25 or 30 years, while the demands on education have 
pyramided, expertness in specialized fields has been rather deliberately 
discredited. 

Sometime during this period somebody coined the wonderful slogan, 
"We don't teach subjects, we teach children." I believe that this state- 
ment was intended to convey the idea that children are obviously more 
important than subjects; therefore, we must improve our methods and 
our subject content so they can serve the needs of children more 
successfully. Certainly such an emphasis was needed. But many of us 
gave the idea a peculiar twist. It meant that specialization, subject- 
matter divisions, and specialised teaching areas violated the indivisible, 
whole child. We introduced a lot of highly charged, bad words into 
our professional vocabulary that served to obscure any values there 
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might be in specialization, such as "fragmentation/' "compartmental- 
ization," "subject-mindedness," and the word "specialization'* itself. 

As a director in instruction in a West Texas town prior to World 
War II, I was one of those strong evangelists who held that at any 
level below the seventh or eighth grade the good teacher should be 
able to do a creditable job in all areas of the curriculum, and I was 
rather hopeful that sometime someone would figure out a way to do 
away with departmental specialization at the high school level. 
Frankly, I had very little sympathy with those teachers who felt 
inadequate in the new regime. Those teachers who did not go along 
were either benighted or just plain ornery. After we had succeeded in 
convincing our elementary teachers that they really were adequate in 
all fields of teaching, or could become adequate after sufficient 
exposure to in-service courses in child growth and development, the 
lid was off. Now we could feel free to add any and everything to the 
elementary curriculum that seemed desirable. One of the notable 
additions at that time was the teaching of Spanish in all the elementary 
grades. This addition was based on a statewide program in Texas. 
Textbooks were purchased and distributed by the State to all schools 
which cared to join the venture. There was no thought given in our 
case to the possibility of using special teachers who were specially 
trained in the teaching of Spanish. After all, this was an enrichment 
program which teachers would welcome, and they could learn Spanish 
along with the children. Education was a seamless cloth, which must 
not be cut or mutilated. 

As you might expect, the story of elementary Spanish in our school, 
as well as in most of the schools of Texas, was a very brief one. It 
died a-borning and fell flat on its face. In a few places it did survive 
and has survived to this day, but these examples do not count since 
they exist in a few backward schools which did not play according 
to the rules of the game and employed specially trained teachers for 
the job. The moral of this story and other similar stories is that, even 
though we had a noble and defensible ideal, we ignored the fact that 
there is a limit to what can be done well by one teacher. Responsible 
personnel administrators, armed with a knowledge of the aspirations 
and limitations of humans, must remind educational planners that the 
people who carry out their plans, for some obstinate reason, get a real 
satisfaction out of specialized expertness. Take it or leave it that is 
what people are like. 
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QUALITIES OF A TEACHER OF THE YEAR 

In Austin, we feel that a rather signal honor has come to us in recent 
weeks with the selection of Guy Bizzell, a high school speech and 
English teacher, as one of the national teachers of the year. When we 
got together a committee of teachers, administrators, and supervisors to 
make our local nomination for an outstanding teacher, it was rather 
remarkable that the selection of Mr. Bizzell came as a spontaneous and 
almost unanimous expression of all the people involved. Previously 
he had been nominated by high school pupils in an essay contest on 
"The Best Teacher I Ever Had." I am sure that there are teachers who 
are as good and some who are better than Guy Bizzell; however, as a 
representative of what we feel to be good in teaching, you would all 
be pleased to have Mr. Bizzell receive this honor if you knew him as we 
do in Austin. I have tried to analyze what it is that Guy Bizzell has 
that many do not have in so full a measure. It has been the topic of 
much conversation at coffee breaks and at informal gatherings during 
the last few weeks. 

I would like to venture the following analysis. First of all, as you 
would expect, this man possesses a full and overflowing measure of 
sincere respect for young people. They like him; he likes them; and 
together they get things done. Naturally and without apparent effort 
he is able to motivate young people to a high degree of achievement. 
In the second place, he is an expert in the teaching of speech and 
English literature, in which he has had extensive training and experi- 
ence. He knows his field, is confident in it, and enjoys it thoroughly. 
The mastery and the enthusiasm that Guy Bizzell has for his particular 
area of expertness is contagious. It breeds confidence and respect on 
the part of students and their parents and on the part of his colleagues. 
This expertness coupled with his respect for the personality of children 
has placed him in a natural position to be a guide and counselor to 
young people in Austin. Just last week I drove him home from a 
salary committee meeting, and we talked about the wonderful ex- 
periences he had had during the last few weeks. I asked him, "Guy, 
what is it that makes teaching so fascinating to you? What is it that 
you like about it?" After a little hesitation he replied something like 
this: "Teaching gives me a chance to do that which I think I can do 
best," and added, "I am very fortunate in being able to work in a high 
school and under a principal who has confidence in me and lets me 
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alone to do my job/* And since I had this speech in mind at that 
time, I asked, "Are there any other subjects in the high school 
curriculum that you would like to have a chance to teach sometime?" 
To this question there was an immediate answer, "Oh, I'm not good 
at everything. I'd be lost in a lot of things." Then I dug a little deeper 
and asked this question: "Don't you think it might be more effective 
if speech and literature were integrated in a broader type of course 
offering as is done in the junior high school?" His reply was courteous 
and guarded, "Oh, that probably is a good idea and I am sure there are 
some people who can do an excellent job at it, but I believe that if I 
had my choice I'd rather teach as I am now because, you see, I'm rather 
old-fashioned." 

Now here is a master teacher who has found a climate in which both 
he and children are thriving. When we have found such a teacher, may 
the good Lord give us the wisdom and the courage to leave him alone. 
Then let us be wise enough to analyze the climate that makes him 
thrive and try to see if it will work with other teachers. 

Recently I had a very interesting experience having informal con- 
ferences with a number of our teachers who are retiring from the pro- 
fession. Some of the things I learned from these veteran teachers who 
are now leaving the profession were rather thought-provoking. Let me 
share with you the gist of one of the conferences. The retiring teacher, 
whom I will call Miss O'Brien, is a lovely and gracious lady who has 
given 33 years of service to the children of Austin as an elementary 
school teacher. Miss O'Brien has not received any unusual recogni- 
tion as a teacher; however, she is one of those people who has 
made herself almost indispensable on the faculty. Not only has she 
been an excellent teacher of children, but she has been a guide and 
confidante to a whole parade of younger teachers. In our conversation, 
after the usual complimentary pleasantries, Miss O'Brien warmed up to 
the occasion and said, "It's been fun, but you know teaching has 
become an awfully complicated business. I know it can't be helped, 
but there seem so many things to be done that frankly I feel that I am 
not able to do the job that I once did as a teacher." Rather apologeti- 
cally Miss O'Brien talked of her inadequacies as a self-contained home- 
room teacher in the sixth grade. Then she said, looking about to see 
that no one else was listening, as if she were uttering a heresy, "I some- 
times wonder if the homeroom in the upper grades has accomplished 
what we thought it would. Perhaps the younger teachers coming 
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along can do a better job. I hate to say this, but I believe that if I 
could concentrate on teaching elementary science as I did several years 
ago, I might like to stay around a few years longer." I shall not com- 
ment further on this conversation because time does not permit. The 
illustration makes its own point. 

SIGNIFICANT SITUATIONAL FACTORS 

Research in the area of what situational factors make for teaching 
satisfaction is not very extensive. I am acquainted with two studies 
done in 1950 that might be interpreted as showing a relationship 
between teaching assignment and teaching satisfaction. Frank Martin- 
dale did a study at Iowa State Teachers College which showed that 
teachers of mathematics and science experienced the highest degree 
of satisfaction from teaching. 5 The NBA teacher load study in 1950 
revealed that among those surveyed, teachers of foreign languages 
expressed the highest degree of enjoyment in their assignment with 
teachers of science and mathematics in second place at the high school 
level. 6 These studies are not extensive enough to be conclusive, but 
they hint strongly that here we have a field of inquiry that should be 
explored. 

From some of the things that are in the air, I suspect that the problem 
of defining the job of the teacher in manageable terms will be one 
of our major concerns in education during the next few years. A very 
extensive study is now under way sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals under the direction of J. Lloyd 
Trump, dealing with the problem of "How Can We Make More 
Efficient Use of the Energies of Teaching?" I heard Dr. Trump intro- 
duce an explanation of the project with the following words: "We 
have placed much emphasis on curriculum and evaluative criteria. Now 
we must look at the use of people and how best we can use the 
competency of the teacher." 

At the University of Texas an analysis of the growing complexity of 
the classroom teacher's role is in progress under the direction of 
Charles Roberts. We in Austin are particularly interested in this 
study since our own Austin teachers are being used as guinea pigs. I 

'Frank E. Martindale, "Situational Factors in Teacher Placement and Success," Journal 
of Experimental Education 20: 121-77; December 1951. 

'National Education Association, Research Division, "Teaching Load in 1950," Research 
Bulletin 29: 3-51; February 1951. 
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have seen enough of the unrefined data of this study to see that we 
in our enlightened school system are guilty of a prodigious waste of the 
talents and energies of our teachers. 

I also know of the concern of an unofficial organization consisting 
of superintendents in cities from 100,000 to 200,000 in population. 
This group has called upon competent consultants to assist in drawing 
up a statement of policy that would attempt to put the lid back on the 
teacher's job, at least temporarily. If they find that we have up such a 
head of steam that we cannot put the lid on, then at least they hope 
to establish some priorities. 

We should all fervently hope that these studies, along with others 
we do not have time to mention, will help us who are concerned 
specifically with personnel policies to face our greatest challenge with 
a little more courage and knowledge than we have had heretofore. If 
these findings force us to take a new look at some of our orthodoxies, 
such as the self-contained homeroom in the upper grades, core 
curriculum in the junior high school, our expanding extra-curricular 
program, our commitments in school-community projects, let us not be 
afraid to look. It might hurt a little, or it may not hurt at all. We 
might end up singing with the King of Siam in the King and 1, "There 
are times I almost think I am not sure of what I absolutely know." 
Such a questioning attitude is necessary if we are not to let our 
dogmatism stand in the way of a job to be done that is long overdue. 

Back in 1936, the same year that Charles Beard prepared the text 
of The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy as the 
first publication of the Educational Policies Commission, this great 
student of American life wrote the following in an article in School 
and Society: 

The teacher is not a physician, a nurse, a soldier, a policeman, a politician, 
a businessman, a farmer or an industrial worker . . . the teacher is another kind 
of person with other duties and responsibilities. . . , 7 

Dr. Beard went ahead to point out that such a diversity might be good 
if the teacher had the time and the talent, but that in the real world 
such expectations are fantastic. His statement reminds me of a little 
verse by Herbert Spencer: 



T Charles A. Beard, "The Scholar in an Age of Conflicts," School and Society 43: 278-83; 
February 29, 1936. 
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Could a man be secure 

That his days would endure 

As of old for a thousand long years, 

What things might he know! 

What deeds might he do! 

And all without worry or care. 

There axe other aspects of this problem of defining the job of 
teachers that could and should be discussed, but we must tackle one 
beachhead at a time. I am sure I have not done a scientific analysis. 
I doubt if I have said any more than Willard Givens said several years 
ago in two short sentences: "The teacher is the heart of the school. 
Those who would improve education must first look to the teacher." 
I am not sure that I have helped isolate the problem, but I believe I 
know the general vicinity where the problem can be located. It lies 
somewhere in the heavy overgrowth of demands that twine about the 
teacher. Thank goodness, the American teacher is of a hardy breed. 
He will not be completely choked off; but if we want him to flourish, 
and flourish he must if education is to improve, we should beat 
some of our ideals into pruning hooks and dare to go into the wilder- 
ness with him to help clear out some breathing space! 
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JLHE objectives of personnel policies and practices can be described 
in many different ways. I should like to use an explanation of them 
here that is not wholly unique but one that, I believe, may help clarify 
the goals of the personnel job in any organization industrial or edu- 
cational. 

Personnel policies are formed, as are other policies, from an 
organization's experience, studies, and research, coupled with the out- 
side influences of legislation and social change. Most personnel 
policies evolve over a period of years in a steady direction; others on 
occasion, take a substantial turn in direction as times and conditions 
change. Under any circumstances, an organization's policies should be 
stated clearly in order to be well understood. They give the 
organization its sense of direction and its pattern of action. 

Personnel practices, on the other hand, are the methods and ways 
by which we apply our policies. They are the many and varied patterns 
for the techniques and skills used from the time of hiring through 
the years of employment, right up to the retirement and pension 
process. To describe the nature of practices this briefly is not to 
minimize them for they are very important, but it must be emphasized 
that practices take their tone and character from policy. 

Perhaps an illustration from my own organization, a telephone 
company employing 11,500 people, will help establish this point. We 
have evolved a well-understood policy in the field of promotion. One 
part of this policy says that, in making advancements, "careful con- 
sideration shall be given to logical candidates in the immediate and 
related work groups. . . ." This is certainly a straightforward statement 
of policy. But putting it into a practice is not easy. 

1 Analyst's Address, Problem Area II, delivered before Unit B, the Washington 
Conference, June 26, 1957. 
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For example, take the phrase "related work groups." Should all 
persons in a telephone craft in a large geographical area be considered 
for a local supervisory opening? Should the choice be limited to crafts- 
men in just the city involved, or perhaps to just one small group? This 
may seem to be a mere administrative detail, but any of several 
hundred craftsmen may feel they should be considered for the promo- 
tion. Also, the management people making the selections could be 
overwhelmed with a process requiring the review of many widely 
scattered potential candidates for a local position. The answer to the 
fair and efficient accomplishment of this task, of course, lies in the 
use of practices, carefully worked out in some detail, to guide the 
administration of our basic policy. 

It is understandably easy, in our day-by-day concern with such 
practices, to lose sight of the two goals which I believe should underlie 
the personnel policies and practices of all organizations. These goals 
can be stated as follows: 

1. To develop and maintain the efficiency of the organization and 
the individuals in it. This is called the "corporate or organizational 
health" theory in that its objective is the best performance of the 
organization as a whole. Certainly, we can all agree that no organiza- 
tion can be healthy unless it is efficient. In fact, if it is inefficient it may 
not survive, or it may survive but without the respect of those who 
belong to it. 

2. To develop and maintain work satisfaction for individuals in the 
organization and contribute to their personal growth. This is the 
"individual development" theory, because it recognizes that organiza- 
tions are made up of people and that their capacities, interests, and 
welfare within the organization are important individually as well as 
collectively. 

These "corporate health" and "individual development" theories 
obviously cannot stand apart from each other, for they are very much 
interrelated. To my mind the accomplishment of either one of these 
objectives is necessary to the accomplishment of the other. None of us 
is particularly happy or challenged when we are working inefficiently. 
There is little stimulation to anyone in doing a job poorly. Hopefully, 
there is a substantial challenge to most people when an effective job 
is sought and, in fact, required by the organization. 
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SOME FEATURES OF CLIMATE As RECOGNIZED IN 
PERSONNEL PRACTICES 

The interpretation of policies and administration of practices provide 
broad areas in which the climate of an organization can be controlled. 
But it must be recognized that climate in the personnel area is some- 
times influenced by factors beyond the control of either the organization 
or its individual members. I refer, for example, to such things as 
changes from prevailing conditions in national or international affairs. 
In business, this would include the effects of draft laws, restrictions on 
raw materials, labor legislation; in education, such events as changes 
in community attitudes on civil rights, or state legislation on teacher 
tenure. But aside from such events as these, practices take their tone 
from policies and, in turn, are reflected daily in many ways throughout 
the organization. 

As I have suggested, the practices of the industrial personnel job 
are many, and I shall not attempt here to discuss any large number of 
them. Three practices related to better organizational information and 
understanding, however, have received substantial attention in many 
modern business organizations and seem to me to be of fundamental 
importance in providing a climate for good performance. 

Induction into the Organization 

The first is in the process of inducting people into an organization. 
This is an important practice for both the individual and the company. 
It takes place in the "getting acquainted" stage where we must 
recognize the strangeness of new relationships and the desire of the 
individual to feel at home in his new work environment. 

A typical induction program goes something like this: A new- 
employee (or frequently a group of them) comes to a centrally desig- 
nated location on the first day he reports to work. There he is met by 
company representatives who see that he meets other members of the 
group. The group is provided with some over-all information about 
the company, its products, its objectives, and its people. Frequently, 
much of the balance of the first day is spent in showing the new people 
around the plant so that they may have a sense of location and actually 
see some of the company's work operations. The sequence of work 
operations is emphasized so there may be an understanding of how the 
product is made and how the work of various groups is interrelated. 
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The induction process then goes into its second stage, conducted by 
the supervisor for whom the individual will work. The new employee 
receives, in informal discussion with the supervisor, the wide variety 
of information he needs to have about his work. This may be supple- 
mented by formal training in a class. Over the days and weeks that 
follow, a paced and orderly scheduled procedure of discussion with 
the new employee will assure that all the essential personnel policies 
and practices are covered, along with work-operations information. 
This integrated process serves to identify the organization's personnel 
practices with its daily operations, and it can be invaluable in fostering 
a favorable understanding and identification on the part of the newly- 
hired employee. 

Information to People in the Organization 

The need for information about personnel policies and practices does 
not end with the induction process. Constant reassurances of the di- 
rection and meaning of policy within the organization must be evident 
under a variety of circumstances. To accomplish this, more than the 
bare facts of policy are needed. To revert to my example of my own 
company's policy on promotion, our administrative practices say that, 
after a candidate has been selected, other candidates shall be told of the 
management's selection with reasons, where they are desired and 
needed, before a general announcement is made. This part of the 
procedure requires time and thought, but it is essential if we are to 
implement our belief in developing and maintaining a healthy organi- 
zational climate in reference to promotion. 

People like to know the reasons why specific action is taken, and 
communication is not complete unless it carries with it understanding 
on the part of the recipient. People in educational work do not have 
the problems of semantics emphasized. But understanding on the part 
of the receiver of information has a much clearer road when an 
explanation carries with it both the objective and the reasons involved. 

Information transmitted through the lines of organization or by 
written material is also a positive influence when it achieves its purpose 
of promoting understanding. But communication down through an 
organizational structure is not enough. The communication process 
can be really effective only when information goes up the lines of 
organization, too. For this is the best way to learn how the job is 
getting done and how policies and practices are working out. 
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Two-way communication not only adds greatly to teamwork and 
efficiency but it promotes the process of participation and democracy. 
Now let me add just a word about that fascinating vehicle, the grape- 
vine a much maligned means of intercommunication present in every 
organization. It can be clearly said that a negative grapevine is pro- 
moted by faulty information. But the grapevine can be put to use as a 
positive factor if it is provided with clear information, promptly made 
available. It can be readily stated that the grapevine is here to stay, so 
let us recognize it affirmatively. 

The Development of Individuals 

The future of any organization rests substantially in the hands of the 
people in it. The personal growth of people, then, is the common 
concern of both the company and the individuals themselves. American 
business has been carrying on educational programs for the develop- 
ment of its people for many years. From beginnings in safety educa- 
tion and elementary vocational instruction on the job, its educational 
offerings now range through all levels and kinds of vocational, 
technical, and even cultural areas. In recent years, this extension of 
educational activity has divided into two broad fields: (a) the 
vocational-technical area, and (b) the management-techniques area. 
Here, again, these endeavors are directed toward the mutual goals of 
more efficient operation of the business and the development of people 
in the kinds of work in which they are engaged. 

THE PROFESSIONAL IN AN ORGANIZATION 

In recent years, business has become more and more conscious of 
the role of professionals in its organizations. This has been in no small 
measure due to the growth of the research functions of business 
organizations. Large numbers of scientists of all kinds now are a part 
of many enterprises. In addition, engineers, lawyers, doctors, and 
educators are frequently important segments of modern business 
organizations. 

Peter Drucker 2 and others, writing about professional personnel, 
have stressed certain characteristics which it is important to recognize 
in evaluating those personnel policies and practices which may help 
develop a favorable climate for professionals. I wish to refer here to 

*Peter Drucker, editor, The Practice of Management (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954), p. 329-40. 
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these characteristics because they have an important bearing upon our 
discussion of climate. 
These writers stress that: 

1. Professionals are "cause-minded" people. Their education and 
background have provided them not only with skills but with deep 
beliefs and understandings. Individual and personnel problems of 
an organization, related to these beliefs and understandings, can be 
disturbing. In this area we may include such perennial personnel 
problems as the relative values to be placed on research skills com- 
pared to administrative abilities. Here we may be dealing with 
personnel practices which affect the very "cause' * toward which 
professionals' efforts are directed. 

2. Professionals are "focus" people. Others look to them in 
classroom or in other relationships for aid in understandings. Under- 
standing of one's own organization its social, economic, and 
internal organizational operations is fundamental to discharging 
the interpretative role thrust upon "focus" persons. This would ap- 
pear to make effective communications within an organization of 
paramount importance in the case of professionals. 

3. Professionals have understandings and goals based upon social 
accomplishment. Nowhere are the characteristics of social ac- 
complishment more real to most of us than in the organization of 
which we are a part. Elton Mayo of Harvard, who is regarded as 
the father of scientific method in industrial personnel relationships, 
strongly pressed the idea in the early 1930's that industry is a social 
institution with all of the complexities of any social grouping. 3 
Being a social institution, industry is a factor in an adaptive, 
changing society. In the last 30 years, this social-institution 
concept has aided greatly in the understanding of the work situation 
as a way of life and as an outlet for the individual's social as well 
as economic goals. 

There is no evidence in industrial experience that professionals are 
less conscious than others of the organizational concepts that make for 
efficiency. In fact, as significant individual contributors and this 
term "individual contributors" now is commonly used to describe the 
role of professionals they feel keenly the need for good personnel 

*Eltpn Mayo, The Human Problems of An Industrial Civilization (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1933), Chapter V. 
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policies and practices. This need is not only in terms of understanding 
the organization's basic philosophy but even more significantly for 
effective participation in carrying out their own professional objectives. 

THE FUSION OF GOALS AND ATTITUDES 

Industry today is a complex organization with many departmental 
groups and many levels of management through which it functions. 
Such a complex organization cannot function effectively unless it has 
common understandings, which lead to common goals and common 
attitudes about people and their work relationships. I hope you will 
agree with me that such common understandings can only develop in 
a climate of good personnel policies and practices. 

The responsibility for effectiveness in education, as in the industrial 
organization, lies largely in the fusion of goals and their understanding 
among the component parts of the team from the school board to the 
student. 

THE PERIOD OF RAPID CHANGE 

In the past 50 years we not only have seen the acceleration of our 
technical advances but our social processes as well. Frederick Allen 
describes these processes vividly in his book, The Big Change, in a 
chapter appropriately entitled, "Faster, Faster." 4 All of the organiza- 
tions to which we belong are influenced by this acceleration factor in 
social change. Perhaps no word could be more appropriately repeated 
to emphasize the character of change during the past 20 years than 
the word "faster." 

But it is our responsibility to accomplish desirable changes so as to 
assure their constructive effects within the organization as well as in 
the community itself. 

Accommodating an organization to changes, developing the par- 
ticular capacities of professional people, and fusing their goals and 
attitudes all these tie back to our original goals of personnel policies 
and practices: organizational efficiency and individual development 
The degree of achievement of these goals very largely measures the 
success of the over-all enterprise. Professionals can make contributions 
to an organization way out of proportion to their numbers. 

'Frederick Lewis Allen, The Big Change (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), 
Chapter 13. 
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The three personnel practices which I reviewed above are im- 
portant in the fostering of a favorable climate for professionals. 
The first, induction into the organization, recognizes that professionals, 
as all others, have transitional work-adaptation problems. Giving the 
new professional an initial sense of belonging to the organization can 
relate to the very core of a professional's "focus," without which his 
understanding of his own role (and therefore his personal efficiency) 
may be seriously jeopardized. The second personnel practice, the 
continuous flow of information on policies both up and down through 
the organization, can be similarly effective. Understandings, related to 
the "causes 1 ' which motivate people, are nurtured by full information 
given and received. And my final example, the development of indi- 
viduals, is not only important but can probably be more readily 
recognized in the case of professionals than for many other employees. 

These are just three of the specific personnel practices concerning 
which the management of .any organization has responsibility. Ob- 
viously, there are many others. 

SUMMARY 

Probably the best single word to describe the desired achievement of 
our stated objectives is "climate." A good climate certainly requires 
focus on the strengths of the individual and their constant improve- 
ment, both for his own sake and for the sake of the organization. It 
is not just as a test of efficiency that people should get along together 
in their work environment. Understandings are needed, not just 
conformance to a presumed pattern. 

But, as we have seen, even the best personnel policies are often 
difficult to translate iota good practices. This translation is, of course, 
the daily responsibility of everyone in the organization to accomplish 
the imperative goals of organizational efficiency and personal develop- 
ment. The climate we seek must be found in the daily living of good 
policies and practices a way of life which applies high moral and 
ethical principles to the relationships of people at work. 
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T is rather difficult to find completely new ideas on a subject of 
this type, especially for those in the audience who have made a 
thorough study of it. The ideas which I wish to express are those 
accumulated by a layman, who, over a period of years, has been 
interested in seeing the lot of the classroom teacher improved. 

If we are to promote professional performance, it would seem 
necessary to consider, first, what we are asking. We can join pro- 
fessional societies, we can increase the salary, yet this is not the solution 
to this whole basic problem. We have to develop in every community 
a respect for the teacher. The prestige of the profession must be 
established. Now to do this, let us take a look, first, at what we think 
of when we say "teaching profession." In other words, the problem is 
to consider what are the ingredients that go into providing and setting 
the atmosphere that will encourage top teaching performance in any 
community. 

FOUR VIEWPOINTS ABOUT PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCE 
In analyzing professional performance we can look at it from four 
different viewpoints: (1) the viewpoint of the teacher; (2) the view- 
point of the educator; (3) the viewpoint of the parent; and (4) the 
viewpoint of the general public 

From the teacher's point of view, this can be a good everyday piece 
of work in the classroom, maintaining the proper balance between the 
fundamentals of the curriculum and other activities which go to 
produce a normal child. From the educator's point of view, we might 
consider the academic preparation of the teacher taking part in the 
various activities of the school system, having to do with die promotion 
of teaching, membership in the National Education Association and 

1 Analyst's Address, Problem Area II, delivered before Unit C, the Washington Con- 
ference, June 26, 1957. 
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other professional societies, and, of course, continued study. From the 
parent's viewpoint, we would consider how well the child did in school, 
whether the child wanted to go to school, and how well the individual 
knew his ABC's and multiplication tables. Of course, many parents 
are thinking beyond these scopes at the present time; however, I believe 
these would be some of the fundamentals considered by the parent. 
From the general-public point of view, we might look at the teacher 
as one would a doctor, lawyer, dentist, musician, or someone in the 
scientific field. This, I believe, is the goal at which the teaching pro- 
fession should arrive. I am not saying that the teaching profession has 
not attained this status, but I do not believe the general public believes 
it has reached this status, and the reasons are many. Perhaps by further 
exploring these reasons, we can analyze and determine some solutions 
or answers to this problem. 

LIMITATIONS OF WRITTEN POLICIES 

There has been an attempt in recent years to put in writing, in the 
form of written policies, many things which we feel will improve the 
general administration of our school systems. These deal not only with 
the teaching staff, but with all personnel employed by the various 
boards of education and certain other regulations dealing with the 
general public on school matters. 

When we prepare written policies we should make an attempt to get 
into the policy the important items which will give the administration, 
the staff, and the board of education the guidelines with which to 
operate. There are some things which we cannot adequately cover in 
any written policy. Anything that would reduce the freedom of the 
teaching staff in the way of reaching professional standards should be 
eliminated. From my own experience I find there are many things 
from the professional side which we expect professional people to do 
in the everyday course of going about their respective duties. Some 
people call it "common sense." Nothing should be included which 
would deter the ambition of any teacher to do a better job in the 
classroom or for the school system. 

A FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR DEVELOPING A CODE 
A good starting point on this type of program would be to consider 
some frame of reference. Some might call it a philosophy of education 
for the community or for the school system. There must be much 
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care and thought given in laying out under suitable terms what we 
expect to accomplish, and some indication of how this might be 
accomplished. 

In my local school system our frame of reference states "that in 
establishing and supporting a school for children the school should be 
an instrument to provide, insofar as possible, a well-qualified and 
effective corps of teachers of such a character that if a child should 
become like any one of the teachers, the parents and others would 
still be proud of the child." 

Expanding this further into the objectives of education, we em- 
phasize that in human relations it is essential to provide enjoyable 
experiences that will create for them sincere friendships, and develop 
the realization that family relationships influence the manner in which 
an individual conducts himself in a group the core of good living. 
Civic responsibility is basic in that the children may learn what it means 
to develop good qualities in leadership and respect for law and civic 
duties. It is essential for a person to acquire economic understanding 
and ability; in other words, to become an intelligent consumer as well 
as an efficient producer. Basic to all other objectives is that of creating 
a desire to learn and to use that learning wholesomely. 

These are just a few ideas along this line that can be expanded to 
broaden the thinking in these areas and to include other areas. In the 
terms of the layman we should establish in clear, concise language 
what our purpose is, the purpose of the school program. This takes 
the combined thinking of the teacher, the administration, the board of 
education, and solid citizens of the community. If this is done first, 
then we can proceed with the preparation of written policies which will 
provide those entrusted with the school program the incentive to imple- 
ment the goals established. 

FACTORS AFFECTING PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCE 
What are some of the items or features of a written policy which can 
contribute to providing a good climate for professional performance? 
First, who may teach or who is qualified under the state laws to 
teach in the particular school system? Oftentimes the school district 
requirements are more stringent and more specific than those for 
accreditation by the state. Most school districts require a full-time 
teacher to have completed college or 120 semester hours of college 
training, with the necessary course work in the field of instruction. 
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We believe this person should enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
teaching and be eligible to advance according to the schedule provided. 
By advancement we mean salary-wise and promotion to more re- 
sponsible positions, or to specialized services as his training permits 
and as openings occur. If this is stated in the policy it will be easier 
for the administration to hire some teachers interested in administrative 
work so that they may be trained within the school system to take 
principalships of new schools when they are constructed, or take the 
place of those retiring from these positions. Also, it is to the advantage 
of the school district to employ people who may develop an interest 
in other fields, such as working with those with speech difficulties, 
perhaps the mentally retarded, or the child on the other end of the 
scale who requires a challenge or motivation to develop to his highest 
potential. In other words, school policy should invite and open the 
way to advancement within the school district in as many ways as 
possible. Full-time teachers should be aware of these possibilities, also 
of transferring to other teaching grades or other subjects if they desire 
and if there are openings in these particular areas. 

Written policies should cover the matter of health and anything 
unusual about certification. For those with less than the minimum 
teaching requirements, it is equally important to have policies governing 
their advancement. These people may be certified to teach in the school 
system; others may be teaching on special permits. They are generally 
considered on a year-to-year basis. As long as they are making 
satisfactory growth, they are eligible to be returned for the next year. 

Salary Schedules. In recent years we have seen the development of 
the salary schedule as a means of reducing inequities that might exist 
in the employment of large numbers of teachers. It has become most 
necessary to have such a schedule with the rising trend in our economy 
which affects the starting salary of the newly employed teachers. Any 
type of salary schedule must have incentive features. This is the 
largest criticism of lay people. They find it hard to accept the fact 
that so many of the staff are all receiving virtually the same sum of 
money for their services. They insist there must be differences and 
they must be recognized this is the real challenge. In most schedules 
the new teacher receives normal increases for a limited number of 
years. This is considered a training period and an opportunity for the 
administration to judge his ability. At the end of this period if the 
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person is deemed worthy it is well to give extra consideration in the 
salary schedule and place the person in a category which might be 
called "advancing"; in other words, if one has decided upon teaching 
as a possible livelihood and wishes to go further in the field. However, 
at the end of approximately ten years, evaluate the teacher; and if he 
has by this time decided upon teaching as a career, and proved his 
worth, give recognition, both by title and additional compensation. 

The above suggested salary schedule may be reached when the 
teacher is nearly 40 years of age. Possibilities for additional advance- 
ment beyond this point in the schedule must be given careful con- 
sideration by all boards of education. A top person will not be 
satisfied to spend 25 years, part of his most productive years, without 
further recognition. How can this be done? Means must be provided 
for recognizing exceptional classroom service, and some type of a merit 
system should be instituted for this purpose. It is to the advantage of 
the school district to retain top-flight teachers, the more experienced 
group, and not force these people into principalships or other jobs in 
order to make a reasonable living. This we believe is the idea behind 
merit and is the reason that many lay citizens are particularly interested 
in exploring this possibility. We all realize the difficulty of rating the 
teaching ability of hundreds of teachers in the same system; however, 
we feel certain that, through proper study, methods and techniques can 
be developed which would lead to an incentive program for better 
teaching in our public schools. In any salary schedule provisions should 
be made for payment for additional education. This can be a flat sum 
for master's or doctor's degrees or in special fields, and a nominal sum 
paid each year for course work completed in college. Provisions 
should be made for sabbatical leave or leave for a person to study 
for a higher degree, without jeopardizing his standing in the local 
school system. 

In-Service Education. In industry provisions are gradually being 
made whereby people may leave the business for short periods of time 
in order to establish residence requirements for advanced degrees at 
their respective colleges. This is constructive thinking on the part of 
industry. Boards of education will have to realize the need for addi- 
tional training of the teaching staff and be willing to support the 
teachers in a similar manner. 

Of course, in a policy dealing with salaries for compensation, we 
have other fringe benefits, such as group insurance, military leave, rest, 
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emergency, etc., along with sick leave. A liberal sick-leave policy is 
necessary. Personally, I would like to see this on an honor system. 
However, since boards of education are spending public funds, it 
seems best to have a definite policy on sick leave with the further 
provision that in any hardship cases, the case can be considered 
separately by the board of education. It is such consideration by boards 
of education which helps to provide a more healthful climate. None of 
us can predict when we will be handicapped or when we will become 
ill or be involved in an accident. It has been proved many times that 
a little leniency at these times will pay greater dividends, not only with 
the individual, but with other members of the staff in future years. 

Tenure Provisions. As for tenure, it would seem to me that if we are 
to have a highly respected profession of teaching there is little need for 
legal tenure as such. If we are doing a good job each and every day 
there should be no reason, as we see it, to have a law guaranteeing 
employment. We believe such a law should be stricken from all books 
and the Golden Rule should be followed in dealing with employees. 
Most professional people in industry work without contracts. I realize 
in some states the laws require contracts to be issued. Perhaps the 
"continuing-contract" plan offers an avenue for exploration. 

My major objection to tenure is that it may eliminate, at the end of 
the probationary period, some people from a school system at a time be- 
fore they have had an opportunity of fully proving themselves. Others, 
once they come under the provision, relax and do a minimum job for 
a number of years in complete security. If we are to have a profession, 
we should be professional in the amount of work we do and act as 
professionals in going about our tasks, 

Academic Freedom. In relating to policies on working conditions, 
academic freedom has been mentioned. This is very important. There 
will always be a tendency for some individuals to criticize what is 
taught and how it is taught. Teachers should have freedom in the 
classroom to follow a general outline and use any materials that they 
believe helpful in educating the child. Of course, the greatest 
criticism in academic teaching comes in the high school social studies 
and perhaps anything related to economics. It is very difficult to teach 
these subjects without touching upon many of the "isms" that are not 
considered part of our way of life. 
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Teaching Resources. Each teacher should be provided with adequate 
tools and this can be so stated in a written policy. Where and how 
these tools may be secured or requisitioned is part of their instruction. 
They should have help or aid on problems as they may arise. There 
should be services available to take care of the problem child. A policy 
on extra-curricular assignments must be included. This is one of the 
criticisms of our school systems today. It is said we have too many 
meetings, too much of the teacher's time is taken up with committee 
work and other activities. However, there should be a certain amount 
of this type of activity. It is necessary for the teacher to take part in 
order to obtain a better over-all picture of the school system and 
perhaps learn more about the community in which he lives. The key 
to success of democracy is participation. 

Administrative and Community Relations. In the policy statement 
there should be included a chart of line administration. Where does 
the teacher take the problem first? If it is not solved in this area, then 
what is the next step in arriving at a solution? In other words, the 
teacher to the principal to the administration and finally to the board 
of education, if necessary. 

While the items discussed are intended to improve the prestige of 
the teacher within the community, the community itself should develop 
a respect for the teaching profession and welcome the teacher into the 
activities of the community. By taking part in community activities, 
which include church membership, civic organizations, lodges, etc., 
teachers themselves can do much to acquaint the general public with 
the fine personnel we have within our school systems. This is easily 
written into the policy. 

Schools must be kept clean of politics and there must be democracy 
in all relationships between the board, the superintendent, and the 
staff. This is difficult to write into a policy, but, if well written, 
democratic relationships will develop through proper use. 

How POLICIES SHOULD BE DEVELOPED 

Now that we have talked about a policy, would it not be well to 
spend a few minutes on how we get it? Any written policy should 
be a joint effort on the part of the teacher, the administration, the 
board, and the community. The board and the administration should 
take the leadership in initiating the program. The various areas to be 
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covered by the policy should be carefully studied by the board of educa- 
tion, or a steering committee appointed by it, outlining in broad terms 
what fields should be covered. Once this has been accomplished, the 
committees appointed are given the authority to develop the subject 
matter within their scope. 

Now the representatives of the various committees must be selected 
on their ability, not because they represent some particular organiza- 
tion. The greatest failure of committees in school affairs is in not mak- 
ing this point clear in the initial selection. Perhaps criteria for member- 
ship on the committees can be set up and each one nominated tested by 
these criteria. This would exclude those who wish to get on committees 
because they have "an ax to grind." After each committee has covered 
its assignment, a preliminary report should be made and this reviewed 
by a committee selected by members from the various working com- 
mittees. Once a final report has been compiled and accepted by the 
reviewing committee, then it would be turned over to the board of 
education for review. At no time should the contents of the committee 
reports be released for publication without permission from the board 
of education. A breach of confidence on the part of the individuals 
serving would only lead to a loss of confidence in the final document. 

With the spirit developed by team effort on an undertaking of this 
kind, much good and much unification behind the school program are 
brought about. We urge in any policy to emphasize professionalism of 
teaching; always take the positive approach. Success will come to any 
school system thinking along these lines. Teacher turnover will be 
reduced, recruiting will be made easier, more people will become 
interested in the profession, and a better program of education will 
result. These can only take place in a good professional climate. 
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Personnel Policies and Practices Which Stimulate 
and Encourage Professional Growth 



... a sound and solid base is necessary for the development and 
implementation of good personnel policies. This base is an administra- 
tive organization founded on democratic principles. If we can accept 
the thesis that such a base is prerequisite to the kind of policies we 
all seek, then we can agree that the purpose of the administration is 
to create a school climate in which the best abilities of teachers are 
stimulated in such manner that both the efforts of the individual and 
the group will be directed efficiently and creatively to the attainment 
of established educational goals. flutter. 

Professional growth in a teacher is evidenced by an outreach in 
at least three directions. The first is the basic urge to become the most 
effective teacher possible. . . . The second aspefct is the growing aware- 
ness and recognition by teachers of a responsibility to the profession 
itself. . . . The third ... is an over-all concern for public education. 

K//ne. 

. . . sound policies of selection and assignment should take into ac- 
count the following: (I) wishes, interests, abilities, and growth potential 
of the person; (2) feelings and needs of those with whom the new 
staff members are to be closely associated; (3) requirements of the 
job itself and the job's actual and potential contribution to the 
purposes of the total enterprise. flutter. 
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SHALL give a very broad definition to personnel policies, for it is 
my belief that almost all administrative policy or regulation that relates 
to teachers has some influence upon the success or failure teachers 
may experience. We are concerned here today, of course, with success; 
we are, interested in policies which stimulate and promote professional 
growth. w 

If the school building is to be well built, it must rest on a sound 
foundation, and, in like manner, a sound and solid base is necessary 
for the development and implementation of good personnel policies. 
This base is an administrative organization founded on democratic 
pnnapfes. I hesitate to use a term that has become so commonplace in 
educational literature, but I am prompted to use it, nevertheless, for 
my observation is that all too many of our educational brethren have 
not as yet been "converted." 

If we can accept the thesis that such a base is prerequisite to the 
kind of policies we all seek, then we can agree that the purpose of the 
administration is to create a school climate in which the best abilities of 
tea^^s^^e^^stimid.ated in siidT manner that both the efforts jof Ike 
individual and the group, will be directed efficiently and creatively to 
the attainment of established educational, goals. 

In consideration of this subject, it is inevitable that we should borrow 
from industry those skills and techniques that have been learned in the 
world of business. The line of distinction is very narrow and 
frequently differences are only in application, not in the basic idea 
itself. Good management has taught us that in Ae^^olicy-makigg 
stages everyone should have an opportunity to express Jhimself. After 
^"policy^s^^de^^eryone supports management and the policy is 

* L< 'f- - - A - J ' - - _T IT ^ T'|l t <*".,,,, r"""/^i'. 4 * 

carried out by a united team. Twentieth-century industry has dis- 



1 Analyst's Address, Problem Area in, delivered before Unit A, the Washington 
Conference, June 28, 1957. 
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covered that free men are motivated best by democratic multiple 
management. 

Throughout this paper, I have taken the privilege of citing specific 
illustrations which demonstrate the principles referred to. In all cases, 
they are situations about which I have had some personal knowledge. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The superintendent's advisory council, or cabinet, is found in many 
communities, and from personal experience I can emphasize the 
effectiveness of this kind of organization. This plan provides for 
election by all teachers of a committee of teachers to meet regularly 
with the superintendent. It makes possible the easy exchange of ideas 
and suggestions between administration and the teaching staff. Perhaps 
in no other way can the administrator be better informed about the 
current attitudes of his staff toward the situations occurring on the 
classroom level. Of greater importance is the opportunity that is 
given to everyone directly, or through representatives, to set goals and 
determine basic policies. 

A study reported in the 1955 Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators indicated that teachers who had been given 
an opportunity to participate regularly and actively in making policies 
were much more likely to be enthusiastic about their school than were 
those teachers in other communities who did not have this opportunity. 2 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURE 

Whether the school system is large or small, attention must be given 
to decentralization of operation. Let us consider four illustrations that 
have demonstrated their worth in broadening the base of a democratic 
operating plan. 

Meetings of principals that permit and encourage the free flow of 
ideas will provide in-service opportunities for both the principal and 
the superintendent Leadership roles that are shared by the superinten- 
dent with the principal elected by his peers will stimulate the pro- 
fessional growth of both. Moreover, it seems to me that only in this 
atmosphere can we secure the free and open discussion of all of those 
problems that worry staff members. 

'American Association of School Administrators, Staff Relations in School Administra- 
tion, Thirty-Third Yearbook (Washington, D. C: the Association, a department of the 
National Education Association, 1955), p. 17. 
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The next logical step is, of course, the application of these same 
procedures to the conduct of the local school faculty meetings. I 
believe that the principal who has had the experience that I have just 
mentioned will be more likely to conduct his faculty meetings in a 
democratic fashion. Again, emphasis must be given to the importance 
of leadership roles being given to the participants of such meetings. 
Teachers who help to plan, organize, and conduct faculty meetings will 
become better teachers, and I am further convinced that the principal 
will also become a more effective and respected leader of his faculty. 

A good school system is one that is constantly evaluating its past 
performances and studying new ideas that look to the improvement 
and perhaps the expansion of its instructional program. Here are to 
be found countless opportunities for staff members to participate in 
planning and coordination. The final product will, I believe, be better, 
and I am certain that the experience itself, regardless of the product, 
will help to make each committee member grow professionally. 

An interesting illustration of this kind of activity in my community 
is the Teachers Council on Instruction. This group, representative of 
each building faculty, meets every six weeks on a released-time basis. 
Its function is to study all phases of the instructional program. Not 
only does it aid in the evaluation of current practice, but it also is a 
planning group looking at new ways of doing things. Its assistance in 
the planning for workshops and all in-service activities is invaluable. 

Another way in which teachers and other staff members may con- 
tribute their professional skills to the total welfare of the schools is 
through participation in the recruitment and orientation of teachers. 
It has been our custom to send recruitment teams composed of teachers 
and principals to the various teacher education institutions in the 
eastern part of the United States. Team members report to me 
enthusiastically about this experience and its meaning and value to 
them. In a similar fashion, the participation of large numbers of staff 
members in orientation programs provides numerous valuable op- 
portunities for personal growth that probably could not be duplicated 
elsewhere. 

I should like to emphasize at this point that the selection and 
assignment of teachers and all staff personnel can, if it is wisely done, 
have a significant influence on the success of the individual. Although 
much more could be added, I would suggest that sound policies of 
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selection and assignment should take into account the following: 
(1) wishes, interests, abilities, and growth potential of the person; (2) 
feelings and needs of those with whom the new staff members are to 
be closely associated; (3) requirements of the job itself and the job's 
actual and potential contribution to the purposes of the total enterprise. 
Another factor influencing professional growth, I have chosen to 
call "supporting services to the teacher." These services differ in kind 
and are provided by a number of persons. A sampling of such staff 
members would include the principal, the supervisor, the helping 
teacher, the visiting teacher, the school nurse, and the psychologist. 
Each of these persons can bring to the teacher his particular skills and 
broad experience. Working within a broad framework of personnel 
policy which respects the individual, encourages his participation in 
decision making, and takes pride in his achievement, these key per- 
sonnel have a rare opportunity to make an important contribution to 
each teacher. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF A SOUND CODE 

I have referred to personnel policies throughout this paper largely 
in terms of certain specifics. Now, I should like to speak of them in a 
more general way. Although much more could be written about their 
development and contents, these, it seems to me, are basic essentials: 

1. They should be written and specific. 

2. Teachers and all other professional and non-professional staff 
members should participate in their development. 

3. Provision should be made for their continuous examination and 
change. 

4. They should contain, in addition to many other things, policies 
pertaining to: 

a. Incentive awards (commendation, recognition, etc.) . 

b. Scholarship assistance. 

c. Evaluation of performance. 

d. Transfers within the school system. 

e. Promotions. 

f . Adequate records for all personnel. 

g. Professional growth; i.e., annual leave, sabbatical leave, pro- 
fessional study. 

Finally, the most difficult thing to achieve must somehow be 
accomplished the wise and considerate implementation of personnel 
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policies. I suppose that all would agree that this requires of the 
individual that he possess the wisdom of Solomon, the patience of Job, 
blended nicely with a generous portion of the milk of human kindness. 

NURTURING STAFF MORALE 

Much has been written about staff morale and its effect upon the 
teacher and everything he does. In summing up some of the highlights 
of this talk, I would suggest that staff morale grows and is nurtured 
when: 

1. The teacher shares in decision making. 

2. The promotion policy "favors" the present staff, 

3. The importance of the role of the teacher is continuously empha- 
sized. 

4. The teacher and staff members are recognized for superior achieve- 
ment. 

5. The leadership of the school system creates, by precept and 
example, a climate that promotes professional growth. 

6. The teacher and all other staff members are well informed about 
all significant facts affecting the schools. 

7. The best possible salary schedule is adopted. 

8. The worth and dignity of every individual are recognized. 

9. The leadership in the schools possesses courage. 

A great philosopher and teacher, Bertrand Russell, has said: "The 
teacher, like the artist, the philosopher, and the man of letters, can 
perform his work adequately only if he feels himself to be an 
individual by an inner creative impulse, not dominated and fettered by 
an outside authority." 

It seems to me that personnel policies, wisely developed and 
intelligently administered, will provide the environment best suited to 
the growth and development of such a teacher. 
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ENTLY two gentlemen, whom I recognized as coming from a 
large school system o another county, entered a service club of which 
I am a member. As visitors they were given identification cards to 
wear on their lapels. Each wrote his name in large letters on his card. 
Below their names they wrote, in equally large letters, their vocation. 
Each wrote the word teacher. 

They sat at a table near me, and they were soon included in the 
conversation, which inevitably revolved around teaching and the ex- 
periences each participant was having with his children in crowded 
classrooms. A remark made by the younger man seemed at one point 
to indicate rather dearly that his companion had been largely instru- 
mental in obtaining board-of-education approval for smaller classes. 
One of the diners turned curiously to the older visitor at this point and 
asked, "How did you, as a teacher, have such influence on your board 
of education? In our community it would be the superintendent of 
schools who would make such recommendations." 

Before the older visitor could reply, the younger man stated, "But 
my friend is the superintendent." 

The incident illustrates a point which I think is important. Without 
a basic unity, a feeling that all are functioning units of one system, with 
a common objective, no public school organization can progress 
maximally. Every staff member with an academic status in a school 
system, it seems to me, is a teacher. It is the only word that identifies 
and unifies all who work together in the common enterprise of educa- 
tion. Whatever our specialization whether superintendent, principal, 

^Analyst' s Address, Problem Area III, delivered before Unit B, the Washington 
Conference, June 28, 1957. 
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guidance counselor, department head, supervisor, or instructor in 
English our genus is teacher. I suggest that this is a good place to 
start when we consider personnel policies and professional growth: 
That each of us, regardless of our academic assignment, state "teacher" 
when asked our vocation or profession; that each of us sincerely regard 
"teacher" as encompassing all phases of the academic organization of 
the school system. 

Perhaps then there will be less tendency for teacher-administrators 
to indulge in the embittering, frustrating, and exasperating use of 
first-person possessive adjectives and proprietary language. Many 
classroom teachers emotionally cringe when they hear school officials 
speak of my teachers, my schools, and my policies. When our, with 
all its connotations of human dignity, joint responsibility, and 
democratic endeavor, supersedes my in the thinking of school officials, 
substantial foundation will have been laid for the creation and develop- 
ment of effective professional growth. 

THE CASE METHOD 

To develop briefly a topic as broad as the one assigned to me, one 
must of necessity be eclectic. One must concentrate his attention on 
certain key areas, with acknowledgement that other untouched areas 
perhaps are equally vital and important As every teacher knows, 
content and method are inextricably interwoven. A broad area of 
content has been assigned me. The mode of presentation I have 
borrowed from Harvard and Erie Stanley Gardner, eminent mystery 
writer. Harvard has attested to the educational efficacy of the case 
method, especially in legal training. Mr. Gardner has popularized the 
case method through his multitudinous volumes bearing such titles as 
the Case of the Hesitant Hostess? the Case of the Stuttering Bishop* 
and the Case of the Drowning Duck. 4 The material that follows is 
thus a blending of a Harvard device with a millionaire author s tech- 
nique a mesalliance perpetrated, it must be confessed, without benefit 
of Cambridge sanction. 



*Erle Stanley Gardner, Case of the Hesitant Hostess (New York: William Morrow and 
Co., 1953), 275 p. 

'Erie Stanley Gardner, Case of the Stuttering Bishop (New York: Grosset and Bunlap, 
1943), 276 p. 

*Erle Stanley Gardner, Case of the Drowning Duck, (New York: William Morrow and 
Co., 1942), 284 p. 
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CASE OF THE UNPRACTICED VIRTUES 

The first two examples come from the field of personnel policies and 
instruction. This is the "Case of the Unpracticed Virtues." 

A small school district, when it asked its constituents for suggestions 
and criticisms, found that the chief criticisms revolved around practices 
which the teachers themselves felt had long passed into Limbo. Ap- 
parently some practices, indefensible by modern standards, survived 
almost unnoticed by the staff . Some, perhaps, were brought into the 
system by older teachers who had resigned many years before and who 
had recently been reappointed to alleviate the teacher shortage. They 
had thus by-passed, as it were, a whole generation of educational 
progress. 

After discussion, the entire staff formulated and subscribed to a set 
of practices. The staff sent the list to every school patron with this 
challenging statement: "We believe that the practices which caused 
these affirmations are psychologically unwholesome and educationally 
indefensible. If at any time we fail to live up to these affirmations, 
please let the individual teacher know, and a pair of free tickets to our 
annual operatta will be sent to you." Some of the affirmations were 
worded as follows: 

We believe it indefensible to keep an entire class after school because 
of an offense by one unknown individual. 

We believe that no child should be given indefensible assignments 
as punishment assignments such as copying five pages of a dictionary. 

We believe that no child should be asked to stand in a dark cloak- 
room or a hallway unsupervised because of misbehavior. 

We believe that no homework should be assigned by a teacher unless 
it is worthy of being checked by the teacher afterward. 

Altogether there were 12 such practices. But they had previously 
accounted for a large proportion of unfavorable parental and student 
reactions to the school. Almost in- one fell swoop, as a result of these 
personnel affirmations, the system removed from its vulnerable neck an 
incubus that was slowly strangling it The entire staff participated in 
the decision. The pressure exerted was of a professional nature, with 
all members in common agreement that the profession and education 
should no longer be handicapped by certain vestigial remains of a 
previous era. 
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Professional growth was achieved in this instance through the 
abandonment, in one concerted action, of certain outworn practices. 
Bereft of such practices, some teachers had to fill the void with better 
practices. They were ready to do so because of peer judgment. 

CASE OF UNPRINCIPLED EDUCATION 

Let us now consider another case, linking together personnel and 
instruction. 

A great many decisions of moment are made every year by a faculty 
of a school or the staff of a system. Frequently, when analyzed over 
a period of time, some seem inconsistent with others, largely because 
the decisions are not based on fundamental principles or beliefs. 
Realizing this, one faculty asked itself, "What are our fundamental 
beliefs in education? Of what beliefs are we so certain that we would 
be willing to defend them with our professional reputation?" 

Seemingly this question is one that could be answered in one faculty 
meeting, but such is never the case. Every belief suggested has multiple 
implications which cast shadows on treasured and hallowed practices. 
Relationships between principles and practices are never clearly seen 
until a project such as this is launched. It became very clear in this 
district, as it pursued its study, that its program was largely "un- 
principled education," with content, sequence, organization, and 
methodology based chiefly on heritage and tradition rather than upon 
educational principles. 

In the instance related herein, the faculty finally wrote into its 
minutes these principles to which they subscribed: 

We believe in our American and state system of providing in public 
schools opportunities for appropriate education for all educable chil- 
dren through high school or up to the age of 18. 

We believe that children differ in their educational needs, abilities, 
interests, and aspirations, and that this differentiation is both desirable 
and inevitable. 

We believe that each child should have equal opportunity to find in 
his school the attention and the instruction which will develop him 
maximally in accordance with his needs, abilities, interests, and as- 
pirations. 

We believe that in every classroom, whatever the school organiza- 
tion, a range of abilities, needs, and interests will be present, and that 
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each teacher has the responsibility of attempting to move each student 
from where he is educationally to where he can be. 

We believe that public schools belong to the people, and that through 
their elected representatives and within the pattern of state control 
they have a right to expect the schools to carry out their expressed 
wishes. 

We believe in the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education as general 
objectives of the entire school program. 

We believe in an extra-curricular program, related to the objectives 
of the school, and considered a part of the instructional program of 
the teacher. 

There were other convictions, accepted almost unanimously. Once 
accepted, they became the frame of reference for future discussions and 
analyses of such practices as basic textbooks, grouping within the 
school and within the classroom, report cards, drop-out rates, curricular 
offerings, methodology, citizens committees, athletic policies, and 
schedules. 

Personnel policies, it seems to me, which fail to consider instructional 
practices and underlying principles, have within them the germs of 
destruction, for the entire organization of the public schools exists 
solely for the benefit of the young folk who are sent to school for 
instruction and all-around development. 

Personnel policies and practices which stimulate and encourage pro- 
fessional growth must grow out of a democratic climate. One may ask, 
"Who is responsible for school policy-making?" Originally, of course, 
and this is still basically true, the board of education is the agency 
which establishes policies. The superintendent, as executive officer, 
carries them out. The principals and teachers operate within their 
framework. 

The line-and-staff organization appears to be cut and dried by nature, 
seemingly stultifying in respect to democratic operation. Yet such need 
not be the case. There are some policies, naturally, which are 
established in detail by the board of education. Even these, however, 
are not necessarily formulated in a vacuum. They may have been, and 
should have been, the resultant of many influences, of information 
from many sources, of wide interplay of divergent points of view. The 
power and responsibility to establish policies do not automatically pre- 
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elude the operation of democratic processes. Nor do they remove from 
those without designated authority the responsibility to initiate or 
participate in the techniques which democratic living necessitates. 

A similar analysis can be made of the responsibility for policy- 
making in respect to the superintendent, the principal, the staff, and the 
pupils. The important thing is not where the power and the 
responsibility lie, but rather how are they exercised, what machinery 
exists for their implementation, and whether the proper climate for 
democratic processes exists. 

In systems where the entire staff has accepted the principle of 
oneness where administration and staff are considered to have the 
same interests and objectives everything is possible in the develop- 
ment of wholesome personnel policies, whether such policies deal with 
salary schedules, textbook selection, pupil evaluation and reporting, 
evaluation of performance, or educational travel provisions. Friction 
and lack of full success and satisfaction seem always to be the by- 
products when administration creates and applies policies without 
consultation, or when teachers associations recommend policies on a 
unilateral basis. 

When administration and faculty are considered as two separate 
entities, with administration regarded as having approval or dis- 
approval prerogatives and faculty as having prerogatives of recommen- 
dation (sometimes called demands) and rejection, there is little room 
for the operation of democratic processes, as these examples will show. 

CASE OF THE ONE-WAY CHANNEL 

The faculty association of a school district was in the process of 
choosing a committee to call upon the administration to discuss in- 
centive increments of salary for published writings and research. 
Right in the midst of their meeting came a statement from the principal 
that a flat grant of $100 was authorized for each person with a 
published contribution approved by the principal. Indignation reigned. 
"Why didn't they confer with us and let us present our data and 
points of view to them?" the teachers complained. 

In a neighboring town the teachers association, which excluded 
administrators from its membership because "their problems are 
different," sent a letter to the superintendent requesting flatly that a 
$100 incentive increment be paid to every teacher publishing an 
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approved article within the year. The superintendent presented it to 
the board without recommendation. "This is not my plan/* he said. 
'It's the Association's plan. I wasn't consulted." 

Regardless of processes and machinery, however, mutual trust is 
needed before any real progress can be made in educational improve- 
ment. 

CASE OF THE ADAMANT ADMINISTRATOR 

It seems that the teachers of a system, believing firmly in their 
democratic responsibility to help improve their system, and recognizing 
their own lack of competence in the field of music, asked for a con- 
ference with administration to discuss the advisability of adding a 
special music teacher to the staff for stimulation, enrichment, and in- 
structional improvement. The principal and superintendent, after re- 
viewing all aspects of the issue, turned thumbs down on the proposal. 
Their expressed reaction, which eventually grapevined its way to the 
teachers' ears, was, "They just want a free period." And the subsequent 
teachers' reaction was, "That's the last time we'll ever try to improve 
the system. We wash our hands of the attempt to make the schools 
better." 

In like manner the superintendent and principals of a neighboring 
system had an idea which they thought would improve the schools. 

CASE OF THE ADAMANT ABECEDARIANS 

"Abecedarians" is an ancient word referring to those who teach the 
ABC's and can be considered a generic name for teachers. The ad- 
ministrators, noting large teacher turnover, low achievement test scores, 
and unrest in parents, proposed the employment of a supervisor for 
stimulation, enrichment, and instructional improvement. "No, indeed," 
stated the teachers in no uncertain terms. "We want no supervisors. 
We've gotten along without them so far, and we can continue to do so. 
They just get in our way." 

And the administrators left saying, "That's the last time well consult 
with teachers. They're interested only in their own comfort, not in the 
improvement of the system." 

CASE OF THE UNSELFISH GIVER 

The spirit within which greatest growth is made is illustrated by 
the following case. 
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A school administrator, in his monthly advisory council, said, "Our 
studies show that each teacher, on the average, spends $47 per year 
in purchasing instructional and bulletin-board supplies which cannot 
be obtained fast enough through our central purchasing system. Do 
you think we should ask the board to finance such worthy educational 
purchases? If so, what machinery can we devise that would operate 
both equitably and legally?" 

At the next monthly meeting two teachers presented a proposal. 
"We're concerned about the turnover rate among our new young 
teachers. Too many drop out of teaching after one year, feeling 
themselves to be failures. The reason may be that they invariably are 
given the largest and most difficult classes, the poorest rooms, and the 
heaviest extra-curricular schedules. Couldn't we recommend that, in 
their first year of teaching, these young teachers be given the easiest 
assignments, to let them grow without such rapid strains and stresses? 
We question whether we older teachers should benefit, at their ex- 
pense, through a kind of seniority privilege/' 

CASE OF THE UNCONSIDERED CONSTITUENCY 
It is not always enough for both faculty and administration to agree 
on a desired personnel policy, or even for agreement to be reached 
among administration, faculty, and board. A very pertinent question 
often arises, as the following case will portray. 

After long study and consideration a committee of administration 
and faculty finally reached agreement on a workable and desirable 
plan for reimbursable sabbatical travel and study leave for the in- 
structional staff. The plan was presented to and defended before the 
board of education, which finally declared that it believed the plan to 
be worthy of adoption. "This is a new concept for our community," 
explained the board president. "We think it is good and desirable. If 
we adopt it tonight and the community reaction is violently unfavor- 
able, neither you nor we will be pleased. We can both be unfavorably 
affected. Should we not bring the community to an acceptance of the 
desirability of the plan before we adopt it? If the answer is 'yes/ 
whose responsibility is it to obtain an approving public acquiescence?" 
I realize that I have not, in this presentation, discussed the pros and 
cons of certain personnel-growth provisions now in the forefront of 
consciousness in the formulation of new codes. All proposals have 
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intrinsic merit if they are in harmony with conditions, tendencies, and 
potentialities already evident in particular communities. Actually it is 
the machinery and the climate and the processes which are important, 
rather than die results that may emerge at a given moment. If the 
roads are open and the climate is favorable, what is desirable for a 
community can be achieved without the devastating effects of partisan 
conflict. 

All of the cases discussed herein involve experiences, and experiences 
should be good teachers. Attitudes are most significantly affected by 
experiences, not by information. If experiences are good teachers, what 
lessons can we draw from those we have recounted? You may not 
agree with some of the following implications, but I draw them out of 
their environment to serve as discussion springboards. 

CASE FULL OF ARGUMENTATIVE PRJEMISES 

1. No matter where the authority lies, the responsibility for initiating 
democratic-growth procedures for the creation of personnel policy lies 
equally upon administration and staff. 

2. The establishment of machinery by which policies of growth can 
democratically evolve is more important than any of the specific results 
that are obtainable. 

3. The evolvement of democratic machinery for the study and con- 
sideration of policies involving in-service growth of personnel is the 
best guarantee of an alert, forward-moving system. 

4. Initial or periodic failure to achieve desired ends through ma- 
chinery established to provide participation in policy formation is no 
reason to abandon the machinery. 

5. The greatest obstacle to success of the democratic process in 
personnel policy formation is distrust of the integrity and motives of 
others. 

6. Unless both administration and faculty consider themselves as one 
in evolving policy, no policy will satisfy, nor will it operate with its 
potential effectiveness. 

7. Democratic participation in policy formation is impossible if 
participants are bound by pre-determined decisions of groups and are 
unable freely, on the basis of all available evidence, to arrive at the 
best practicable conclusions. 
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8. Democratic procedures in personnel-growth policy formation will 
not work unless the spirit of giving accompanies the desire to receive, 
in everyone concerned. Democracy and selfishness are antagonistic and 
antithetical. 

9. When in-service growth policies are developed and determined 
democratically, responsibility lies upon all groups concerned to see that 
the spirit and substance of the policies are understood and followed by 
their colleagues. 

10. Upon faculty and administration lie much of the responsibility for 
educating the public to the acceptance of policy innovations, in fairness 
to the boards of education which grant final approval. 

Let me conclude by saying that I believe all personnel in-service 
growth policies should evolve from democratic procedures, that such 
democratic procedures are absolutely essential in our public schools, 
that they are necessary for efficient operation and direction, that schools 
in which growth patterns are imposed are inefficient schools, that no 
objective is so worth pursuing as greater in-service growth, that 
democratically-derived growth processes cannot be operative if admin- 
istration and faculty are conceived to be forces in conflict, and, finally, 
that just as in-service growth is needed in understanding better a proper 
board-administration-faculty relationship, it is no less essential in 
achieving an improved understanding of good teacher-pupil and 
teacher-parent relationships. 
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II JJ WAYNE Orton, in a speech before the Albany TEPS Conference, 
told of a parade of strikers. "They were carrying banners down the 
street . . . and one [which] stretched across the entire pavement . . . had 
this very simple statement, 'We want bread, but we want roses too/ 
Bread and roses. We want a good standard of living we want the 
material returns of our labor. We want roses too. We want a feeling 
of self-determination; we want a sense of belonging; we want the 
sense of creativeness; we want the status of worthwhileness; we want 
a condition of approval and recognition; we want a feeling of 
security; we want simple respect." 2 

To obtain these standards and conditions which will generate a 
greater appreciation of the value of teaching and greater respect for the 
significant service that competent teaching staffs render is our ultimate 
aim. Wise personnel policies that promote and stimulate professional 
growth will hasten the day for such stature and prestige to be accorded 
the teachers of the nation. 

THREE PHASES OF PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

Professional growth in a teacher is evidenced by an outreach in at 
least three directions. 

The first is the basic urge and need to become the most elective 
teacher possible the stimulation to do creative thinking, to initiate 
better teaching, and to add breadth and depth to knowledge. This is 
an integral part of professional growth, and because it can perhaps be 
more easily measured in terms of college credits, courses, travel, and 

1 Analyst's Address, Problem Area III, delivered before Unit C, the Washington 
Conference, June 28, 1957. 

*Dwayne Orton, "Human Relations in Administration," Companion Volume to Compe- 
tent Teachers for America's Schools: Lay*Professional Action Programs to Secure and 
Retain Qualified Teachers (Washington, D.C.: National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, National Education Association, 1954), p. 49-56. 
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workshops, many teachers and school systems go this far and no farther 
in their search for professional growth. In a June, 1956, study of 
teacher personnel practices, the NEA listed college courses and educa- 
tive travel as the first two commonly acceptable evidences of pro- 
fessional growth. 3 Those of us who are classroom teachers know that 
this is but a fraction of what might be done through wise and imagina- 
tive personnel policies to help us become master teachers. These 
policies might include (l) a lightened teacher load, to provide the 
needed time for research, for pre-planning in the use of non-dassroom 
materials, for individual counseling; (2) a salary schedule high 
enough to attract and retain competent teachers and, in addition, con- 
taining recognition that there are more ways of professional growth 
than simply getting three credits in .an extension course; (3) a plan for 
promotions within the system that recognizes service and ability; (4) 
provisions for assistance to beginning teachers and to others who want 
help with instructional problems; and (5) and most important of all, 
an administrative attitude that encourages the creative teacher by 
interest, praise, and moral support. A school system with these types of 
personnel policies will find the best classroom teachers eager to be a 
part of it. 

The second aspect is growing awareness and recognition by teachers 
of a responsibility to the profession itself. Today's classroom teacher is 
a professional who needs to make a professional contribution. This 
contribution may find expression in projects within the school system 
and/or in participation in professional organizations. Third on the 
NEA's list of evidences of professional growth was committee work on 
special school assignments. Those wonderful, exasperating, time-con- 
suming committees! The members of no other profession go to as 
many committee meetings as do teachers and in many instances the 
thought of another committee is enough to send us into hiding! The 
personnel problem here is that we become so engrossed in the com- 
mittee process, in many cases, that we forget the problems we set out 
to solve. But there are problems, vital problems, that teachers can 
assume leadership in solving; and they will under the proper personnel 
policies. Developing sound methods of pupil evaluation and reporting; 
considering and recommending needed changes in curriculum; select- 

'National Education Association, Research Division, Teacher Personnel Practices, Urban 
School Districts, 1955-56, Special Memo (Washington, D.C.: the Association, June 
1956), 34 p. 
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ing textbooks; planning courses of study these are only a few ex- 
amples of problems that teachers should tackle. These activities benefit 
a school system and contribute to the professional growth of its staff. 
This type of effort must result in constructive action, however, for if 
the recommendations are merely received and filed away, not only is the 
benefit to the school system lost, but the next time such undertakings 
are suggested teachers will be slow to respond. Let the policies state 
clearly whether this activity is strictly research or whether action can 
result. 

One of the projects which can contribute greatly to a teacher's pro- 
fessional growth has developed out of the vast school building 
program in which boards and administrators have sought teacher 
participation in planning buildings and selecting equipment. If this 
participation has been active and on the decision-making level, rather 
than nominal and advisory in nature, teachers can make a real pro- 
fessional contribution and, at the same time, acquire a great amount of 
new knowledge. I know whereof I speak, for we have faculty com- 
mittees now finishing two years of work with architects, equipment 
companies, and the administration as we anticipate the move into our 
new high school building. It has certainly resulted in definite pro- 
fessional growth for the participants. 

There is also the current educational delight known as the in-service 
training program which reads wonderfully well on the superintendent's 
annual report but in practice is reduced too often to a one-day session 
with a speaker (preferably from some college) to talk about something. 
This is in-service at its worst; at its best, it could be a vital factor in 
professional growth. Some of the blame lies with classroom teachers 
who either (1) have not made clear what they desire, or (2) have had 
no share in the planning. Ideally, in-service programs ought to b,e so 
varied, so numerous, and so voluntary that every teacher will find some- 
thing to serve his needs. As long as in-service programs are to be 
considered a phase of professional-growth proposals, policies for 
planning them should be clearly defined. 

On the subject of activity and participation in professional organiza- 
tions, someone once said that an experienced teacher owes his organiza- 
tion a share of his time, interest, and especially his leadership, as well 
as financial support; and a beginning teacher owes it financial support 
and enough interest to gain an understanding and appreciation of its 
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program. Personnel policies ought to make clear these obligations. 
Released time without loss of pay to share in professional activities 
has been endorsed by school boards associations, administrators asso- 
ciations, and classroom teachers alike. We are realizing as never before 
that teachers who attend such meetings, who feel the inspiration that 
professional conferences can kindle, return to the classroom with re- 
newed vigor and enthusiasm from having had this broader look at 
educational problems. If I may use a personal reference: The fact that 
my school board last year allowed me whatever time was necessary to 
discharge the duties of President of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion not only was a challenge to me to make a worthwhile contribution 
in that office, but more important, indicated to other school boards that 
they considered this a valuable educational experience and service. 

Likewise, personnel policies ought to give encouragement to the local 
professional association to participate as an organization in varied 
activities so that the community may recognize the teachers group as a 
professional organization. Should the president of a local teachers 
association have a standing invitation to sit in on school board meet- 
ings? When a local association speaks on behalf of teacher welfare, 
what kind of reception does it get? Should an administration by-pass 
an association in its relations with the staff on matters that are included 
in the association's program? Great sensitivity in this area is needed by 
boards and administrators if the local association is to develop status 
and prestige. Policies and practices will vary greatly from one locality 
to another in this respect, but the purpose must be to give dignity and 
importance to the professional association. 

The third direction in which we should he seeking professional 
growth is in an over-all concern for the cause of public education. 
Perhaps this should not be separated from the other two, but I have 
viewed with some misgivings a general indifference on the part of 
classroom teachers to the broad problems of public education. If public 
education is our cause, we should be glad to serve it. I do not think 
it a flattering measure of professional stature that teachers fill a 
legislative hall when a retirement bill is under consideration and then 
are absent from hearings on proposals to increase state aid to education. 
Support for the total educational program can be found in intelligent, 
interested, well-informed faculties. The superintendent's advisory 
council has become a generally accepted personnel practice. If it is 
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used to its greatest advantage, faculties receive information and become 
better able to interpret the total educational program. Public education 
has been America's great and unique contribution to world culture. 
Surely it would seem strange, indeed, that any of us would through 
neglect or indifference tear down the structure. Yet, as Edmund 
Burke said, "The only thing necessary for the triumph of evil is that 
good men do nothing." Good teachers, professional teachers, must 
recognize the role of public education in a democracy; and thoughtful 
personnel policies should encourage and demand that we stand up and 
be counted for our cause. 

How PERSONNEL CODES MAY BE DEVELOPED 
Granting that these descriptions of professional growth are some of 
the elements which we wish to stimulate, and that personnel policies 
will have to be developed to provide the climate for such growth, the 
next major task, it seems to me, is to considbr^wa^s ai^d^means, jtjir^ig^ 
which the desired potties, may be formulated. 

Legally and ultimately policy-making is the prerogative of a board of 
education. Yet in the preliminary discussions we should invite to join 
in the problem-solving all those who have a stake in the consequences. 
This does not mean that everyone has to share in everything. It does 
mean, however, that we substitute cooperative thinking for paternalism. 
nndefgfcnding ^n he Hmlt^onl^when each side is genuinely 
te. and learning from what the other has to say. 

" 
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All of the skills we have learned in communicaHoSTwiir^e "Brought into 
use. Failure to communicate may not be a matter of vocabulary but of 
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emotion. Fear, suspicion, or jealousy may nullify the sense of the 
wor3s"that are used. There are times when we will need to consider the 
truth of the statement, "I can't hear what you say because I see what 
you do. 1 ' Whether or not the staff and/or the local association 
participates freely or grudgingly will depend greatly on the ad- 
ministrator and his sincerity in inviting joint effort. There is an old 
Spanish proverb that reads, "He who would kindle others must himself 
glow." Joint consultation as a regular procedure will do much to 
bridge the gap between the three groups involved and evidence their 
concern in the process of learning to work together. All employes 
should feel that they are valued not only for what they can do^ but 
also for what they feel and think. This sets the stage for the kind of 
taik that gets somewhere and eventually reaches decisions. 
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Education is a team process. Who of us can say of any child's 
development, "This much I, and I alone, did for him"? Personnel 
policies must never pit one teacher against another. Incidentally, this 
is a valid argument against merit rating as a personnel policy. On the 
contrary, they must promote cooperative activity that "we" may ac- 
complish the greatest good for the children in our classrooms and the 
greatest professional growth for ourselves. 

jew ^teachers have developed to their full potential and even fewer 
school staffs have done so. Abundant opportunity must be provided 
for teachers to recognize their own problems, appraise their own efforts. 
conduct their own experimentation, and plan their own action pro- 
grams. Under such conditions they can discover what kind of personnel 
policies should be written to stimulate their professional growth. 

One of the greatest pitfalls to be encountered during this period of 
group discussion will be the determination of criteria for the evaluation 
cff prnffissignal gfflMt 1 I n our seal to measure and* reduce everything 
to nice neat formulas, school systems have erred in trying always to 
tie professional growth to salary schedules. Originally it was the type 
of plan that read "earn six collegiate credits every five years" or "attend 
summer school once in every five-year period." We have made some 
progress since then, for many schools have now included travej., con- 
ferences, and workxperignce which may make up a part of the credits 
to be earned. This, of course, means that someone must evaluate these 
items to determine the extent of the credit to be granted. Some schools 
use the term "equivalency credits" to refer to those which may be 
substituted for actual courses taken at a college. There are some 
abuses apparent in these plans. In the first place, they presuppose pro- 
fessional growth as a result which may or may not be true. We have 
all been acquainted with the teacher who carefully takes the required 
number of credits at the prescribed intervals but who has not grown 
professionally since he started to teach. Yet with the salary schedule 
tied to this plan, he regularly receives his next increment. There is an 
answer to this situation, but it will be suggested a bit later. 

If we stop at this point in our evaluation, we fail to recognize that 
there are so many other wonderful experiences that can contribute to 
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which can never be measured either in terms 
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of credit or by Jollaon a salary schedule. How do you evaluate the 

growth that takes place with your first NEA convention, a TEPS 
conference, service on state education committees, a drive-in meeting of 
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local presidents? The list could go on almost indefinitely. How do you 
encourage teachers to take advantage of all the experiences that await 
them? What we need to do, therefore, is to make sure that the policy 
statement, whether it be a long elaborated set of regulations or a brief 
statement of intent, advocates the free participation- of teachers^ m^ji 
wicie^ variety of educational experiences; that it goes into - some detail 
about what these experiences might include; and finally, that it is very 
specific in letting the staff know that these experiences are considered 
valuable. 

If I may draw from my own background again, when I was invited 
to participate in the Kansas City investigation by the NEA, I relayed 
the invitation to my administrator who said, "Go ahead on condition 
that you come back and tell us about it." Later, the board granted the 
necessary released time for final meetings, showed interest in the final 
report, and made it plain that here was, from their viewpoint, a real 
educational experience. And I trust that since then there may have 
been others on our staff who have accepted other responsibilities be- 
cause of this attitude of the board and superintendent. 

Joint effort by a local teachers association with the school board in 
determining those activities which affect professional growth might do 
much to broaden the base on which personnel policies will operate. 
Wendell Pierce, in the working papers for the Parkland Conference, 
made the statement that an effective evaluatipn ajidjaj^rjdsal program 
which wiUJid^sj^ to Jbeco^^better _aware w of ."jSJilr, 

strengdiSi ^LJM$&8&3$& 9 which will provide the kind of professional 
help to assist in^ raising tftfiL k v d rtf ptofidCMyj should" be a specific 
goal of those personnel policies relating to professional growth. 4 

I have purposely confined the discussion so far to the positive aspects 
of professional growth. However, we need to recognize the unpleasant 
truth that some teachers will meet basic requirements only if these 
requirements are part of the salary schedule. Beyond that, these 
teachers are not interested. We need not be too disturbed that this 
problem exists. If the staff is working under far-sighted and profes- 
sional personnel policies, this minority of non-professionally-minded 
people will find themselves so out of step that we can gradually 

4 Wendell H. Pierce, "Personnel Policies for Permanent Members of the Profession: 
Working Paper," The Professional Standards Movement in Teaching: Progress and 
Projection, Report of the Parkland Conference (Washington, D.C.: National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education Association, 1956), 
p. 136-143. 
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eliminate them, and under high standards for employment we may 
replace them with teachers who are true professionals. Local associa- 
tions have not always faced up to this problem as realistically as they 
might have. If a board of education needs to establish personnel 
policies governing professional growth, it is not too much to expect 
local associations to set some standards also. Codes of ethics which 
contain statements about professional behavior and growth should be 
implemented by local action programs. 

SOME ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN SOUND PERSONNEL CODES 
Finally we come, by the long way around, to the last question. What 
are the personnel policies we have been seeking? Quite obviously, I 
think, there is no easy, ready-made answer. These policies must be 
made to fit each locality and its peculiar situation. We cannot write 
and produce them here at the Washington Conference in an assembly- 
line technique. They are not machine-made products of automation but 
custom-made by fine craftsmen. 

Nevertheless, it is our duty here to consider thoughtfully the many 
facets of Jgrof essipnaj^ growth those facets that influence the day-by- 
day relationships within the school system and those that have far- 
reaching effects upon the professional development of the entire staff. 
The challenge of stimulating JJae JLeacfaejr's ^ndejg^teachiag is one 
which we cannot lightly shrug off. Our second task will be to 
formulate somejgiid^^ deyelppment of 

sound personnel policies and procedures. This may well be our great 
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contribution to educational progress in this problem area if we can 
suggest a pattern by which we can marshal the good intentions of 
school boards, administrators, and local teachers into group action 
which will develop better personnel policies. Armed with ideas for 
the promotion of such cooperative action, we may each return to our 
local communities with a sense of mission that we may obtain willing 
participation from each person according to his ability. We must not 
experience defeat through failure of teamwork. 

Then with shared purposes and common goals plus a dynamic group 
approach, it should be possible for local areas to arrive at well-written, 
clearly understood .personnel .policies based on mutual trust, faith, and 
integrity. Such policies will stimulate us "to look up and not clown; to 
look forward and not back; to look out and not in; and to lend a 
hand." 
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Louisiana. 
WOOLEY, J. B. Dean, College of Education, Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 

Louisiana. 
WREN, LILLIAN. Teacher, 307 East 54th Street, Savannah, Georgia. 
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WUERKER, JOAN. Student, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, Rhode 

Island. 

YANK, ELIZABETH A. Teacher, 429 - 7th Street, Marysvilie, California. 
YEAMANS, CHARLES. Student, Men's Dormitory, 102B, New Jersey State Teachers 

College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 

YEOMAN, C. A. Teacher, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
YERIAN, THEODORA. Teacher, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
YORK, HELEN. Student, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
YOUNG, BILBO. Supervisor, Teacher Education, Certification, and Placement, State 

Department of Education, Woolfolk Building, Jackson, Mississippi. 
YOUNG, MRS. JACK. Student, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 
ZIEGLE, WILLIAM H. Director of Placement, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, 

Illinois. 
ZELLMER, A. W. Student NEA-FTA Consultant, Wisconsin Education Association, 404 

Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
ZIMMERMAN, SARAH. Teacher, 61 Rodmor Road, Havertown, Pennsylvania, 



